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Atier uel aren 


Some people aever realize that they 
are in reality paying triple tribute to 
their folly; paying not only in gold- 
en shekels but in living conditions— 
conditions that curtail their happiness 
and add to their burden of drudgery. 

Life is short, its course is filled 
with trying ordeals with but here and 
there a spark of real pleasure. To 
live our allotted time in more con- 
genial surroundings and under en- 





THINKe Do 


CROP CONDITIONS IN MARION- 
VILLE (MO.) DISTRICT. 


Editor, Rural World: We are hay- 
ing plenty of rain now, which is stim- 
ulatng the hessian fly-damaged wheat. 
AH early fall-sown wheat is badly 
damaged, but the late sown is fairly 
good. There is no rust on wheat, but 
rye has some. Some strawberry plants 
are badly infested with leaf roller. 
Oats are small, due to late sowing and 
too much wet weather. Corn is all 
planted, except a few small patches. 

The third spraying of apples about 
all done, (May 23.) The apple crop 
will be light, too many of our apples 
having fallen off. Some of our trees 
were heavily loaded while others had 
none. Some orchardists have Grimes 
Golden, while others have none. York 
Imperial and Ingrams are almost a to- 
tal failure. My Yorks and Ingrams 
fruit-one year then rest one. Have 
plenty of Mammoth Black Twigs and 
Grimes Golden. The west side of ihe 
orchards in this section have more 
apples than the east side. 

Some of our farmers are harvesting 
their Alfalfa and sweet clover. Both 
alfalfa and sweet clover do well in this 
section. Sweet clover seems to do bet- 
ter than alfalfa. The sweet clover is 
@ new introduction in this section, but 
alfalfa has been grown for several 
years. 

The tariff has played havoc with 
the wool business. Since it came into 
affect, wool has advanced in price 10 
cents. The majority of our sheep men 
sold their sheep when the tariff came 
into affect. They said they couldn’t 
afford to keep sheep. Prejudice 
oftimes blinds people so that they can- 
not see things to their own interest. 

Monday, May 24.—Strawberries 
ripe and a heavy rain is falling. A 

‘neighbor who lives one-quarter mite 
from us has six tents erected for his 
berry pickers and these tents are all 
occupied. One family has been camp- 
ed for three weeks waiting for berries 
to ripen. 

We have enough moisture now to 
make a good corn crop if we will con- 
serve it. 

Some people were wishing for rain, 
now they are complaining of too much 
rain. We have chronic kickers every- 
where. I never worry about weather 
eonditions. If people would attend to 
their own business and let God’s busi- 
ness alone they would be better off. 

We are having our roads made in 
good shape. We have had bad roads 
in the past two years on account of 
heavy rains. 

It is reported that chinch bugs are 
numerous 15 miles from us. I wish 
all readers of Rural World a success- 
ful year.—E. N. Hendrix, Mo. 














BETTER HIGHWAYS—A LEGACY 
OF REAL VALUE, 





Editor, Rura] World:—A short time 
ago there appeared in the public 
press, a dispatch from Kansas that 
the farmers of that state had lost 
$5,000,000 on their wheat because it 
could not be hauled to market, due 
to the impassable condition of the 
roads. Yet we find a few egotistical 
farmers who resent being told that as 
a rule farmers are poor business men. 

That $5,000,000 would have gone a 
long way towards bettering the high- 
ways of Kansas; in fact, would have 
accomplished much in permanent road 
building. Yet if some of those farm- 
ers had been asked to give a few 
feet of ground or 4 few dollars in 
work or cash for bettering the high- 
ways, they probably would have act- 
ed just like the retrogressives found 
in most districts by demonstrating a 
false pride and injured dignity all be- 
cause those really interested in bet- 
ter highways and living conditions 
have failed to find logic in their 
flimsy arguments and visible selfish- 
ness. 


lightened conditions is the one desir- 
able thing sought by a truly civilized 
people. 

The farmer who by dilatory tactics 
retards the betterment of public high- 
ways, etc.; who resents all broad 
minded, logical suggestions for the 
advancement of better rural condi- 
tions to a standard that would make 
country life worth striving fer, is al- 
most invariably the type we find de- 
picted upon the stage as “a rube;” 
the type that when walking down a 
great cosmopolitan street can be read- 
ily discerned as being “from the 
country,” despite the fact that he 
hasnt a placard upon his back; the 
type that over-looks great truths and 
looks with suspicion upon simple 
ones, yet is the first to grab at the 
tempting gold brick. 

Isn’t that quite natural? For in 
his home environs he is constantly 
“doing himself.” 

Let the better highways movement 
take on added energy; let those who 
desire to enjoy better rural condi- 
tions and increased farm profits, take 
up the fight for this great fhumani- 
tarian cause. 

Let them not fear to expose self- 
ishness and narrow minded bigotry 
whereever they find it and in the fu- 
ture there will be no $5,000,000 losses, 
due to antiquated rural conditions. — 
W. H. Pfeifer, Missouri. 


“NOTES FROM EGYPT.” 








Editor, Rural World:—Our drouth 
has been broken and all are in better 
spirits. 

Wheat is a poor crop and some of it 
is being plowed under for corn. We 
have not seen any chinch bugs yet. 

There will be some corn planted 
here in June. Some are planting peas 
with the corn. 

Ail who built silos last year are well 
pleased with them, and more will be 
built this summer. One man who built 
one several years ago tore it down 
and sold it; and, instead of selling 
butter-fat, churns and sells butter. 

We have some yellow sweet clover 
that measured 53 inches on May 22. 
This, however, is only an experimental 
plot, but the same conditions—fertili- 
ty and lime—would produce the same 
results in the field.—“Agricola,” Illi- 
nois. 





“DON'TS” SUGGESTED TO PRE- 
VENT FOREST FIRES. 





To obtain the co-operation of the 
public in preventing forest fires 
which are doing a great deal of dam- 
age in the east this spring, the Unit- 
ed States forest service has prepared 
ten “don’ts” to be observed in the 
woods. It is hoped that these rules 
may have a beneficial effect during! 
the fire season of the southern Ap- 
palachians, which is not yet over, and 
that of the north woods, which is just 
beginning and which, from present 
indications, promises to be unusual- 
ly severe. The “don’ts” follow: 

1. Don’t throw your match away 
until you are sure it is out. 

2. Don’t drop cigarette or cigar 
butts until the glow is extinguished. 

8. Don’t knock out your pipe 
ashes while hot or where they will 
fall into dry leaves or other inflam- | 
mable material. 

4. Don’t build a camp fire any 
larger than is absolutely necessary. 

5. Dont build a fire against a tree, 
a log, or a stump, or anywhere but 
on bare soil. 

6. Don’t leave a fire until you are 
sure it is out; if necessary smother 
it with earth or water. 

7. Don’t burn brush or refuse in 
or near the woods if there is any 
chance that the fire may spread be- 
yond your control, or that the wind 
may carry sparks where they would 
start a new fire. 

8. Don’t be any more careless with 
fire in the woods than you are with 
fire in your own home. 





9. Don’t be idle when you discover 





a fire in the woods; if you can’t put 
it out yourself, get help. Where a 
forest guard, ranger, or state fire 
warden can be reached, call him up 


on the nearest telephone you can 
find. 
10. Don’t forget that human 


thoughtlessness and negligence are 
the causes of more than half of the 
forest fires in this country, and that 
the smallest spark may start a con- 
flagration that will result in loss of 
life and destruction of timber and 
young growth valuable not only for 
lumber but for their influence in 
helping te prevent flood, erosion, and 
drought. 

Many thousands of acres of forest 
and suburban woodland from Maine 
to Flerida, and from the Atlantic 
coast as far west as Arkansas, have 
been burned over already this spring 
by fires which started for the most 
part from preventable causes. On the 
national forest purchase areas alone, 
49 fires occurred in March, burning 
over more than 6/500 acres, while 44 
fires starting on private land near or 
within government boundaries dam- 
aged nearly 5,500 acres. Fires in 
April were even more numerous and 
severe, but rains in the latter part 
of the month helped the _ situation 
somewhat. Fire statistics for April 
are not yet available. 





FREE STATE FAIR IN 
UNITED STATES, 

The first free state fair to be held 
in the United States wil! be held in 
Topeka, Kansas, next September by 
the Kansas State Fair Association. 
Topeka and Shawnee county have just 
voted a special tax levy with which 


FIRST 


While the free fair will be a, 
periment, it is felt that its gue 
certain. Letters received whe 
proposition was first launcheg 
leading live stock exhibitors, 
facturers and agriculturalisig in 
rious parts of the country manif 
deep interest in the project, and 
indicated their purpose of 
exhibitors in case the fair wag 
free. Leading fair men also took ¢ 
lively interest. 

The Topeka fair is one of the Oldest 
in the west, although in one of the 
comparatively new states. It Wag he. 
gun some 30 years ago and with One 
or two. exceptions has never misged 
an exhibition. 
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money taking orders fur bicycies oad eau 
Affe Get our khera! terms of a eampie to La crodue ty 
ie cew “RANGER,’’ 
SP TIRES, equipment, sundries ond 
Hf inv ure bicycle tine half usual Prices. Pung onl 
iB on Motorcycle and Aulomobiie Suppites 1, oieg 


MU Mead Cycle Co.,, Dept.1-318 Chicagd 
$14 Buys tren ene 


Weber Imp. & Auto Co., 1960 St., Bt. Louis 














This Splendid Watch Free 


Our fully guaran 
American made Watch is 
highly engraved, stem. 
wind, stem set, simulated 
gold finish; desirable gig 
for ladies or gents; late thin 
model, fancy bevel, newds. 
sign. Given free for ge 
only 20 large, beautiful art 
and religious pictures at i 





to pay the fair premiums and this en- 
ables the fair association to announce 
that the general admission gate will | 
be thrown open for the entire week. 
The tax levy will give the fair as- 
sociation a total subsidy of $27,000, 
which will be ample to pay all pre- 
miums in the various departments. It 
is believed that the free gate will 
double or treble both exhibits and at- 
tendance. The race premiums, as 
well as all other expenses not includ- 
ed in premiums to be paid by the 
county, will be taken care of with 
funds secured from concessions, privi- 
leges, grand stand and other sources. 








each. We trust you with 
pictures until sold. feng 
name today. We give « 
splendid fob for promptaes 


PEOPLE'S SUPPLY CO., Dept. 8. W.. ST. LOUIS Mm, 

Comprising of a 
conventional design 
doilies, measuring 5% 19% 
inches, stamped on @ good 
quality of white linene. Wib 
this set we include an cigh- 
page embroidery booklet. All 
semt prepaid for only 10 coms 
Century Mercantile Co., St. Louis, Mo, 


























This country recognizes 
three grades of truth 


—the truth 
—the whole truth 
—nothing but the truth 


““The Truth”’ by itself may 
be false because of what it 
leaves unsaid, or beeause 
while technically correct it 
is designed to mislead. 


“The whole truth’’ may be 
ineffective because it leaves 
one asking—‘‘Well, what are 
you going to do about it?’’ 


“Nothing bat the truth’’ 
involves a grasp and expres- 
sion of right fundamentals, 
rounded knowledge, fair play 
—an irresistible appeal. 


For special information 
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You are Invited to Attend 


No adult in this country but uses or is affected by advertising. The conven- 
tion in Chicago will give you ideas for application to your own business and 
E own life. You will come in contact with the discoverers and pienee 

the development of the economic force of advertising—a force which will 
grow with your support as you will grow by contact with it and its workers. 


COMMITTEE, Advertising Association of Chicago, 
Building, 123 Madison Street, CHICAGO 


Associated Advertising Clubs 
Eleventh Annual Convention 










In Chicago from June 20th 
to 24th there will be a con- 
ventionof The Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World. 
The standard under which 
this convention assembles is 


“Nothing but the 
Truth in Advertising” 


This is not a sentimental 
standard. It isa commercial 
standard niaintained by the 
contact of idealists, enthusi- 
asts, and hard heads. 

It is the only standard un- 
der which the annual expen- 
diture of $600,000, 000 for ad- 
vertising can be made to pay. 
It is the standard under which 
3,000 people met last June 
in Toronto and, before that, 
in Baltimore, Dallas, Boston. 

It is the standard under 
which every reader of news- 
papers, magazines, outdoor 
signs, booklets, novelties— 
the printed or painted adver- 
tising message—has come to 
believe what he reads. 
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Try Alfalfa, and See for Yourself 


~~ 


Every State Can Grow It in Some Sections on Suitable Soils---This Article Tells What 
Has Been Learned in the Hoosier State---Read and Heed This Expert Advice. 





a Have You the Alfalfa 
Fever? 


If so, don’t let it run too high. 

If you are an amateur, start in with three 
to five acres only, and then study the crop 
and the best conditions for its growth. 

Qn sour soils apply lime at the rate of 
from two to four tons to the acre and har- 
row or disk it into the soil. 

Never sow alfalfa on flat, poorly drained 
land. It cannot stand “wet feet.” 

Never sow alfalfa later than August 1a. 

Inoculate the land on which no alfalfa has 
been grown before with soil from an old al- 
falfa field or from the roadside sweet clover 

atch. 

4 Send to your state experiment station for 
further information on alfalfa growing. 











wee 


NE of the first and important things to do is to 

() decide on the location of the field. Owing to 

the fact that alfalfa must stand from six to 

ten years, it cannot be given a place in the regular 

rotation on the farm. It is necessary to have a 

piece of land outside of the regularly rotated fields, 
so that it will not interfere in any way. 

Alfalfa should not displace clover on the farm. 
Clover is necessary in a well-planned rotation and 
should be retained. The growing of alfalfa to sup- 
ply hay for the live stock will allow the clover to 
be used in a larger way for soil improvement pur- 
poses. 

Selecting the Land. 


The land selected for alfalfa should be well 
drained. The long tap roots of this crop require 
that the water level be low. When the water level 
stands close to the surface of the soil the develop- 
ment of the plant is interfered with, and injury 
from heaving during the winter is likely to result. 
Further, success of alfalfa is dependent upon the 
development of bacteria on the roots. These or- 
ganisms will not flourish on a soil that is cold and 
which does not permit of a free circulation of air. 
The bacteria is called upon to extract large amounts 
of nitrogen from the air as it circulates through the 
soil. They develop best in soils which are warm, 
Moist (not wet), and which are supplied with plen- 
ty of air and free from acidity. 

In 348 trials by the Purdue experiment staticn, 
Indiana, satisfactory results were secured in 82 per 
cent of the 83 tests on clay soil, 88 per cent of the 
188 tests on loamy soil, and 89.6 per cent of the 77 
tests on sandy soil. The results indicate that al- 
falfa can be grown successfully on these types of 
soils where the proper conditions are supplied. Fail- 
ures seem to be due to other factors than the type 
of soil. 

Methods of Inoculation. 

Alfalfa being a leguminous crop, requires the 
presence of bacteria on the roots of the plants. The 
question of whether these bacteria are always pres- 
ent in the soil or must be supplied artificially has 
caused considerable study. In a study of 222 fields 
in Indiana, the fololwing results were secured by 
the Purdue experiment station: 

In 50 of the plots, the inoculation was successful 
and abundant. Sixty-seven of the plots showed 
S0me inoculation, but not sufficient for the best re- 
-Sults, while 105 of the plots showed no inoculation 
Whatever. 

Under conditions in Indiana, therefore, it is felt 
that some form of artificial inoculation is desirable 
The fields may be inoculated by sowing 200 to 300 
Pounds of soil per acre, from some field or plot 
Which has grown alfalfa or sweet clover success- 
fully. (It has been determined that the bacteria 

und on sweet clover plants develop successfully 

n the alfalfa plant.) The cost of such inoculation 

reasonable and should not be neglected. There 
are commercial forms of inoculation on the market, 
Which in many cases, have been found satisfac- 
tory, and if the inoculated soil cannot be secured, it 
Would be well for those interested to investigate 
these commercial materials. 


Liming for Alfalfa. 


ee failure of bacteria to develop in many soils 
due to the presence of acidity. In order to sup- 


By Prof. G. I. Christie, Indiana. 


ply conditions necessary for the best development 
of leguminous plants and the desirable forms of 
bacteria, this acidity must be neutralized. For this 
purpose lime can be used to advantage. To de- 
termine the effect of lime upon alfalfa a number 
of trials were made. 

In the tests conducted in 1908, the difference in 
favor of liming was 572 pounds per acre; in 1909, 
in the first cutting, the difference was 292 pounds, 
while in 1910, the difference was 596 pounds per 
acre. Not all soils require lime in order that a 
successful stand of alfalfa can be secured, but it 
was found that a majority of the soils tested re- 
sponded to the application of lime. 

It was also noted that many soils that gave good 
results with ordinary farm crops required a heavy 
application of lime before alfalfa would grow suc- 
cessfully. Alfalfa is exhibiting a peculiar demand 
for lime, and those who intend to sow alfalfa should 
investigate thoroughly the needs of the soil in this 
connection. 

Time of Seeding. 

There is also some question as to the best time 
to sow alfalfa. So far as experiments have gone, 
it has not been demonstrated clearly just which is 
the best time. There are some arguments in favor 


of spring sowing, while there are others in favor 
of summer seeding. 

In the late summer there is a chance of encount- 
ering drouth which may interfere with the securing 
of a satisfactory stand. It seems best, therefore, 
not to delay seeding beyond August 1 for the north- 
ern counties and August 15 for the southern and 
central counties of this state. 

The details connected with the securing of a 
successful crop of alfalfa are many. There ig n¢ 
farm crop that requires more attention and com 
stant care in starting than does alfalfa. The exe 
pense of starting a field is considerable, and it is, 
therefore, important that those who attempt to 
grow this crop should give their best attention to 
details, so that success may crown their efforts. 
Summing up these requirements for successful al- 
falfa culture, the following might be named: 

. A well-drained soil. 

. Soil well supplied with lime. 

. Plenty of decaying organic matter. 

. Inoculation, present or supplied. 

. A supply of available plant food. 

. Seed bed thoroughly fined and compacted, 
Land practically free from weeds 

. Pure seed of highest quality. 


SONIA Owe 


Lack of Thoroughness 
Common in Farm Work 


LACK of thoroughness is apparent in almost 
A every line of work. This applies to farm 

work as much as in most other lines of labor. 
One might suppose that on the principle that 
“whatever is worth doing is worth doing well,” 
farm work would be done tidily. But this is far 
from the case, and we must all acknowledge that 
it is painfully apparent to any observing eye. Take, 
for instance, the matter of fencing. .Most all farm- 
ers are now using wire fence on account of the 
scarcity of good fence timber. That is all right, 
providing they are carefully built. 

On many farms, however, no particular care is 
taken to drive or set the posts in line, and when 
the wire is stretched the work cannot be satisfac- 
tory or neat. Corner posts are seldom sufficiently 
braced, and the fence soon gets more or less pushed 
out of place. The wires relax and their crooked- 
ness becomes a hideousness which is left for years 
with an occasional patching to keep it together. 
Why not be a little more particular and keep the 
fence keyed and straight so as to present an at- 
tractive rather than a repelling appearance? 


In Plowing and Planting. 

Now take the work of plowing. For every man 
who plows well and turns an even furrow, there 
are scores of men who seem to run their plows on 
a snake’s trail. They pay no attention to turning 
over the land evenly or to burying weeds. There 
is nothing attractive about the work. Why isn’t 
it possible for such men to skill themselves in driv- 
ing straight, in turning an even furrow and in bury- 
ing weeds completely. The answer is the same, a 
lack of thoroughness. 

Take the question of planting corn and other 
field crops which require cultivation. In driving 
along the road how many times do we notice crook- 
ed rows? They not only mar the appearance of the 
field while the plants are growing, but they seri- 
ously interfer with the cultivation of the crop. In 
planting corn with a check planter, it is especially 
important that the work be done carefully; yet, 
some drivers seem incapable of using that pre- 
cision which is necessary to make the work suc- 
cessful. Proper self-training at the right time 
should enable anyone to acquire the skill necessary 
to do the work well. 

Keeping Weeds Down. 

Then there ig the question of keeping the crops 
clean. I admit that weather conditions sometimes 
make this impossible, but how do weeds come to 
take possession of the land so completely? It can 
scarcely be caused by adverse conditions of the 
weather. Lack of prudence and lack of thorough- 
ness in cutting them at the proper time and by the 
proper methods are responsible for their increase 
until they fill the land. 

It takes but a little longer, and some times no 
longer at all, to do work thoroughly and well, than 


it does to follow slip-shod methods. However, it 
takes careful and consistent attention, thought and 
effort to maintain neatness. But there is comfort 
in the thought that when thoroughness is consistent- 
ly practiced in all kinds of work, it soon becomes 
a habit that makes it natural for the farmer to do 
work in a thorough and complete manner. We all 
love to look upon our work When it is done, if we 
know that it has been done well. There is also 
great pride in knowing that we are thorough and 
painstaking in doing everything that comes our 
way to do. 
Carelessness In' Preparation. 

Very often I chance to see fields which are sown 
in grass or clover just after the stalks were raked 
and burned off. I am sorry to say that men will 
yet burn stalks, but it can be seen yet if we only 
look about. Such fields are usually rough from the 
last plowing of corn and if the clover or grass even 
happens to catch fairly well, it will paralize a man 
to ride the machine over such ground, it is so rough. 
But about nine out of every ten such fields never 
produce enough clear profit to pay for the time it 
takes to do the sowing of the seeds, while, perhaps, 
if the same field had. been prepared in a manner 
that would be considered thorough, the crop had 
just as well be profitable as not, considering the 
land to be fertile. 

Let us try to put a little more thoroughness in 
our work, and see if this same thoroughness will not 
put more dollars in our pockets; I am sure we will 
all be more proud of being a farmer. I am proud 
that my lot chanced to be a farmer, but there is 
always room for me and others to be still better 
farmers.—R, B. Rushing, Illinois. 


To Succeed With Alfalfa 


Almost every farmer is interested in grow- 
ing alfalfa. Some have tried it and failed, 
Many have succeeded and are reaping the 
benefits of this wonderful crop for live stock 
farms. As a hay crop it excels all others in 
yields, feeding value, drouth resistanee, and 
soil enrichment. Yet it is not advisable to 
attempt te grow alfalfa under all circum- 
stances, It is a rather particular crop, re- 
quiring certain soil conditions and proper 
treatment.. The beginner in alfalfa growing 
must first of all be a student of alfalfa. He 
must study the crop and learn its require- 
ments. If he is not willing to pay attention 
to such important details as inoculation, lim- 
ing, proper seeding methods, and cutting at 
the proper stage, he had better not try to 
grow alfalfa. 
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A Destructive Disease 


Root-Knot Does Immense Damage Out-of- 
Doors and in Greenhouses---How to Control. 


EARLY 500 kinds of plants are 
N already known to be susceptible 

to root-knot, and it is probable 
that future observations will greatly 
increase this number. Known under 
the names of root-knot, root-gall, big- 
root, etc., this disease does immense 
damage out-of-doors in all except the 
most northern states, and everywhere 
causes damage in greenhouses. It is 
due to a minute parasite of the nem- 
atode family sometimes known as 
an eelworm, which cause sthe roots 
of susceptible plants to become so 
enlarged that the transfer of water 
to the stem and leaves is seriously in- 
terfered with. On the other hand the 
entrance of harmful fungi or bacteria 
is made easier. In the case of cotton, 
for example the root-knot parasite 
may be present in such small num- 
bers as not to cause much harm it- 
self but may nevertheless prepare the 
way for wilt or black-root, a fungous 
disease. 

The seriousness of root-knot is 
pointed out in a new publication of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture — Farmers’ Bulletin 648, 
“The Control of Root-Knot’—which 
discusses the most feasible methods 
of eradicating the disease. Under 
ordinary circumstances, says the bul- 
letin, the most satisfactory method is 
to raise in the infested fields for a 
period of two or three years crops 
that are immune to the parasite, care- 
fully killing at the same time all 
weeds and susceptible plants. Of the 
highly resistant crops the most im- 
portant are: 


Barley Beggarweed 
Brabham cowpea Broomcorn millet 
Corn Crah grass 

Iron cowpea Peanut 

Pear] millet Redtop 


Rye Sorghum 
Timothy Velvet bean 
Wheat Winter oats 


In general it will be found desir- 
able to include several of these crops 
in a rotation in which a summer le- 
gume alternates with a winter grain. 
In the south, where the nematodes 
are perhaps the most harmful, the 
two most successful winter crops are 
winter rye ang winter oats. The fol- 
lowing rotation is therefore suggest- 
ed as a practical one in the majority 
of instances. 

Rotation for the South, 

In the fall, sow winter rye so early 
that it can make a good growth be- 
fore it is necessary to plow the land 
for the next crop. In the spring, turn 
under the rye as green manure and 
plant corn. Later, place cowpeas of 
the Iron or Brabham varieties, which 
are resistant to root-knot, in the drill 
between the rows. The second fall, 
sow winter grain—preferably oats— 
and either allow it to ripen, or cut it 
for hay while green. The grain 
should be followed with Iron or Brab- 
ham cowpeas harvested as hay. If a 
third-year rotation is desired—and it 
is much safer to use it—winter grain 
should be sowed, allowed to ripen, 
and followed with resistant cowpeas 
for hay. Barley or wheat may be 
substituted for the oats and rye, and 
after the first year, velvet beans and 
beggarweeds broadcasted instead of 
cowpeas. 

With such a rotation carefully car- 
ried out, it is possible to control the 
nematodes. There are, however, s0 
many ways in which these can be re- 
introduced that in sections where they 
are known to be prevalent it is de- 
sirable to repeat the rotation every 
four or five years. If this is done, it 
is well to plant the most susceptible 
crops immediately after the field has 
been cleared and to follow these with 
less susceptible ones until it is time 
to apply the extermination rotation 
again. ie 

To Identify the Disease. 

The presence of root-knot is not al- 
ways readily apparent. Badly infest- 
ed plants are dwarfed, wilt readily in 
hot, dry weather, and are usually a 
paler green than healthy ones. With 
less severe attacks, however, these 
symptoms are not always noticeable, 
and the reduced yield is not infre- 


quently believed by farmers to be a 
normal one. Where there is any 
reason to suspect the’ existence of 
root-knot, however, the roots should 
be examined, and in the case of some 
tuberous plants like the potato the 
tubers should be opened and the in- 
side examined to detect the layer of 
discolored tissue usually found just 
beneath the skin of diseased plants. 
Tubers, nursery stock, and bulbs 
are common agents for transporting 
the nematodes from one _ place to 
another. In addition, however, this 
is frequently done by running water, 
and by soil which clings to farm im- 
plements, the feet of men, and the 
hoofs of animals. In heavily infested 
districts, therefore, the farmer must 
be on the lookout to close all these 
avenues of infection. Seed potatoes 
should always be selected from fields 
where a critical inspection shows no 
evidence of the disease and no parts 
of diseased roots should be permit- 
ted to be mixed in the manure that is 





census was more than double that 
produced in all of the New England 
States. Yet a great deal is said and 
printed concerning the maple syrup 
industry of New England. The value 
of maple syrup and sugar produced in 
Ohio is more than three times the 
value of these products of New Eng- 
land if the single state of Vermont 
is excluded. The fact is that the 
value of these products in Ohio was 
$1,099,248, or more than one-fifth of 
the value of the maple sugar and 
syrup produced in the United States. 
These products are produced in prac- 
tically all sections of the state, but 
the northeastern part is especially fa- 
mous for the quality as well as the 
quantity of its maple products. 





WHAT IS DIVERSIFICATION? 





One of the specialists of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, who has 
been giving attention to the diversifi- 
cation of crops in the south, 
defined diversfication as follows: 

Few people understand what “di- 
versification” means. I had a farmer 
say to me not long ago, “I want to 
diversify, to quit cotton; what crop 
shall I change to?” I heard some time 
ago of a sugar planter in Louisiana 
who wanted to diversify. He quit 





Not All Dogs Are Sheep-Killers, but it Doesn’t Pay to Take Many Chances 


—Here Are Three Friends, One of 


Which is Taking His Morning 


Meal from a Bottle. 


to be placed on uninfested land. 

Greenhouse conditions are almost 
ideal for the development of nemato- 
des. The most efficient method of ex- 
terminating them is to steam the soil 
by passing steam into perforated 
pipes laid at a depth of one foot be- 
low the surface of the soil. Where 
this is impossible the infested soil 
must be removed, the benches white- 
washed with boiling-hot whitewash 
and then refilled with fresh, clean 
soil. Land that is flooded for a period 
of from two to six months each year 
is practically certain to be free from 
the pest. 

Root-Knot in Orchards. 

Orchards also. suffer frequently 
from root-knot. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the eradication of the disease 
here is more difficult since the ex- 
termination of the nematodes by a 
rotation of immune plants is obvious- 
ly impossible. Where only two or 
three trees are found to be infested, 
they should be removed and _  de- 
stroyed, and the surrounding soil 
treated with a solution of formalde- 
hyde at the rate of about two to three 
gallons per square yard. Occasional- 
ly a lavish use of fertilizers and 
thorough cultivation of the field will 
aid the plants to outgrow the trouble. 
The only really safe way, however, is 
to make certain that the land is not 
infested before the trees are planted 
and then to be equally certain to use 
only uninfested nursery stock. It is 
far better in the end to take the time 
to free the land from the pest than to 
have the trees remain several years 
without any appreciable growth, as is 
too often the case where nematodes 
are abundant. It is also most unwise 
to plant a very susceptible crop, such 
as melons, cucumbers or tomatoes in 
a field. that is to be turned into an 
orchard later. 


MAPLE SYRUP IN OHIO. 








Few people realize that Ohio leads 
the world in the production of Maple 
syrup. Ohio’s crop of maple syrup in 





1909 as reported by the United States 


sugar and planted 500 acres of toma- 
toes. Surely, that is diversification 
with a vengeance. Now, my friends, 
we have got a good thing in the South 
if we will only go to work and make 
the agriculture self-supporting. The 
department’s plan is to foster the pro- 
duction of home gardens, to encour- 
age thrift by teaching people to can 
fruit and vegetables for home use, as 
they do in every thrifty community. 
To have farmers grow their Own corn, 
oats, hay, peas, beans, potatoes, and 
some cane or sorghum for sirup, and 
te produce their own meat supply 
from a reasonable industry in poultry, 
hogs, and cattle. Of course, this 
would require some reduction of the 
cotton acreage unless more acres 
were taken up, but under this plan we 
would establish a live-stock industry 
sufficient to utilize the waste products 
of the farm and to make productive 
its waste land. On every farm there 
is waste land which could be made 
productive with live stock. This is a 
pure business proposition, but one 
which has been sadly neglected in all 


southern territory. J 
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How to Make Farming Pay 


‘al 


The Best Handbook for the Farm 











By OSCAR H. BENSON 
of the United States Department of Agri. 
culture and 
GEORGE H. BETTS 


of Cornell College, Iowa 


184 Photographic Illustrations, 444 Pages 


HIS book shows how to raise 

bigger and better crops with 

less effort and with less ex- 
pense, how to improve live-stock, how 
to increase the product of orchards, 
It teaches how to conserve resources 
and reclaim lands, and how to treat 
and cure live-stock diseases. 


Everything of value known to the 
Government expert and taught by the 
Agricultural School is to be found ina 
nutshell within the pages of this book, 
It is complete, compact and practical, 
and its greatest value is to show the 
results of actual experience. It sum- 
marizes just those things that the 
farmer, fruit-grower and stock-raiser 
wants to know. 

On Farm Crops, Horticulture, Soil, 
Farm Animals and Farm Economics, 
this work contains the latest and most 
accurate knowledge obtained by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture and by the leading Agricu- 
tural Schools. 


Price $1.50, Postage Prepaid 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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[TILIZATION OF LABOR ON TWO 
TYPES OF FARMS, 





One of the most interesting facts 
prought out in a recent analysis of 
farm organization in Madison county, 


Kentucky, is the relative efficiency of 
the utilization of labor and power on 
yarious groups of farms. 

If the available days for field work 
were completely utilized in this sec- 
tion, each laborer on the farm would 
put in 201 days per year in productive 
work on farm crops. There have de- 
yeloped two distinct types of .farms 
here, the tobacco-stock farm and the 
strictly stock farm. The _ tobacco- 


stock farm employs ite labor produc- 
tively on field crops 87 per cent of the 
available time, while the stock farm 


_employs it but 70 per cent. 


There is a still greater difference 
shown when these farms are compared 
on the basis of percentage of the 
work days utilized. The tobacco- 
stock farm utilizes 79.4 per cent of 
the available work days preductively 
and the stock farms 57.8 per cent. The 
work stock are employed 32.4 per cent 
of the work days in the year on the 
tobacco-stock farms and 26 per cent 
on the stock farms. 

Low efficiency in the utilization of 
labor and power means a correspond- 
ingly high charge per unit for these 
elements in the cost of production, 
which means lower farm profits un- 
less this charge is offset by relatively 
higher value of products. 





SCHOOL DIRECTORS SHOULD 
WORK TO A DEFINITE PLAN. 





It has long been the custom in many 
districts for the old school board to 
delay employing a teacher for the 
year and leave this and other im- 
portant duties to be passed upon by 
the members or members of the new 
board. This is invariably the case 
when a majority of the board is to 
be elected. This practice may show 
due consideration to the newly elected 
board members, but often results 
disastrously to the best interests of 
the school. 

It is a fact that the best rural 
Schools today are those where the 
Tight kind of directors have been 
elected for successive terms and have 
followed out a definite plan. In these 
Schools the board decides early im the 
year what teachers are to be retain- 
¢d and when places are to be filled for 
the coming year; they begin early to 
find the best prepared and most effi- 
Cient teachers obtainable. Tho writ- 
*t knows of one such rural school in 
Colorado where the board has follow- 
td out a fixed plan for the past seven 
years. In that time this school has 
Sewn from a three to a nine teacher 
School and although a country school, 
Still the principal is employed for 
three years and ig paid every calendar 
Month in the year whether scitool is 
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Colman’s Rural World was 

established in 1848 by 
Norman J. Colman, who 
later became the first Unit- 
ed States Secretary of Agri- 
culture. As a clarion of 
advanced agriculture this 
journal has attracted na- 
tion-wide support, and is 
today held in highest re- 
gard by thousands of in- 
telligent and discriminating 
readers. 


Colman's Rural World 

strives to bring the 
greatest good to the great- 
est number at all times. 
Each issue is replete with 
helpfulness and good cheer. 
It is read for profit and 
pleasure, and yields a sat- 
isfactory return to each in- 
dividual swbscriber. Our 
advertisers are rewarded 
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Colman’s Rural World is 

mailed postpaid to any 
address in the United States 
or island possessions for 
one dollar per year or 
three years for two dollars. 
All subscriptions payable in 
advance. Remit by draft, 
registered letter, post office 
or express money order. In 
changing address give oid 
and new addresses. 


Colman’s Rural World is 
published every Thursday 
at 718 Lucas Avenue. Con- 
tributed articles on perti- 
nent subjects are invited. 
Photographs suitable for re- 
production also will be wel- 
comed Address all com- 
munications to COLMAN'S 
RURAL WORLD, 718 Lu- 
cas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Entered in the postoffice 
at St. Louis, Mo., as second- 
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in session or not. All these teachers 
are as efficient as those found in the 
city schools. It is the policy of this 
board to encourage all _ satisfactory 
teachers to remain. During the seven 
years mentioned this school board has 
built up a good high school which is 
growing larger each year. This school 
has a full course in domestic science, 
uses a milk tester and seed tester in 
the scientific work, has one of the best 
equipped play grounds in the state, 
and is known over the state for the 
efficiency of its work. It would be an 
excellent thing if all rural schools 
were in the same class. 





DISEASES OF THE SOIL AND THEIR 
INFLUENCE ON CROPS. 


— - — 


For the better part of a generation, 
we have been hearing of the exhaus- 
tion of the soil in this country. Aban- 
doned farms in New England had to 
be given up because they returned 
such poor crops that their further cul- 
tivation was not worth while. Im- 
portant elements for plant life and 
growth were said to have been ruth- 
lessly taken from them by wasteful 
farming and never restored, and it 
was prophesied that the same thing 
would happen to our great farming 
lands in the middle and far west. The 
popular impression existed that the 
earth beneath our feet was “an in- 


animate mixing bowl out of which 
plants ate as cattle feed from the 
trough. What was not put in could 


obviously not be taken out; and since 
chemical analysis proved that plants 
do absorb mineral plant food ele- 
ments, the bowl must quite as obvi- 
ously run empty, unless we poured 
back as much as the crops took out.” 
This seemed an eminently satisfac- 
tory theory. 


When the United States bureau of 


soils-.undertook an _ investigation, 
howeyer, it found no basis for the gen- 
eral deterioration of the soil thus 


suggested. It did find that properly 
cultivated soil increased in fertility 
in the course of time, but that certain 
changes in the soil, which might well 
be called “diseases,” were responsible 
for the lessening of the crops; further, 
these diseases could be treated rather 
readily, once they were recognized. 

The whole story has many analogies 
with certain theories of human dis- 
ease and with many medical problems. 
Out of this investigation has come the 
interesting conclusion that the soil is 
not a dead set of minerals in a mixing 
bowl, but an organism having hitherto 
unperceived likenesses to the body of 
man. Cultivation seems to be to the 
crop-bearing earth what exercise and 
air are to human beings, and there are 
probably laws of hygiene and sanita- 
tion quite as applicable to the control 
of the soil’s health as to that of man- 
kind. 

A generation ago, chemistry and 
physics were everywhere invading the 
biologic domain and apparently oust- 
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(Issue of June 5, 1875.) 


St. Louis has now a population 
of 490,000. 





McLean county has a new poul- 
try organization, known as the 
Bloomington Pouitry Association, 
with W. R. Duncan for president, 
J. M. Wills for treasurer, and J. 
B. Leaton, of Bloomington, for 
secretary. 





T. L. Roberts, of Sullivan, Ind., 
has invented a steam plow. The 
weight of the machine is estimat- 
ed at 5,000 pounds, and the cost 
$1,500. If it should prove by prac- 
tical test a success, it will put a 
new phase on the plow question, 
as it would do the work of sey- 
eral teams in the same length of 
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time. 
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World. 
(Issue of June 6, 1895.) 

The time has passed when farm- 
ing may be done by chance at a 
profit. The successful farmer of 
the future, with the present com- 
petition and shipping facilities, 
must be a man of practical ideas 
and business methods. He must 
put the old system aside and be- 
come the “business man on the 
farm.” 
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Like a poet, it may be said that 
a good judge of horses is born, 
not made. Whatever knowledge 
he may possess, if he lacks that 
innate keen perception and acute- 
ness which enable one to judge of 
form at a glance, his verdict will 
always have to be considered un- 
trustworthy. He will not have 
what is called a good “eye.” 
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ing biology from her place as mistress 
of the household and making it clear 
that living processes were due ohly.to 
physical causes and effects. Now bi- 
ology is vindicating her claims not 
only in her own proper field, bui also 
in borderlands where physics and 
chemistry were thought to hold abso- 
lutely indisputable sway. The vital 
forces, in addition to reclaiming their 
own, says the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, are extend- 
ing their realm. This latest recogni- 
tion of the soil itself as strikingly like 
a living organism is not only scien- 
tifically valuable, but also eminently 
suggestive of the trend of modern 
science, 





FARMING NOT A GET-RICH-QUICK 
PROPOSITION, 





Many persons, especially those who 
are not acquainted with farming con- 
ditions, entertain the idea that farm- 
ing is an occupation which will land 
almost any man or family on easy 


street in a very short time. It is ex-« 
tremely unfortunate that anyone 
should entertain such an erroneous 


thought, because farming is not a “get- 
rich-quick” proposition. Farming, if 
faithfully, industriously and _ intelli- 
gently pursued, will in most cases in- 
sure a healthful and contented means 
of livelihood. To be most successful, 
a farmer should determine the type of 
farming best suited to his particular 
conditions and then plan the develop- 
ment of that type of farming for his 
farm for a number of years. If all 
the factors that have a bearing on the 
plan, as well as the type of farming, 
are carefully considered, the farmer 
should be successful in the true sense 
of the word. The more important fac- 
tors are the farmer and hig family, 


soil, climate, size of farm, market and 
transportation facilities, and the 
amount of working capital. The coun- 


ty agriculturist is the logical man for 
farmers to call on for assistance in 
making their plans. 





A PIG QUESTION. 





A man in Georgia loaned a pure- 
bred gilt to each of twenty boys in his 
county. The boys must join a pig club 
and conform to all its rules and this 
fall they must breed their gilts to a 
pure-bred boar. Next spring each boy 
must deliver to the man who loaned 
them the gilt, two weaned gilts from 
the gilt loaned to them. The man will 
then give them the young sow and the 
rest of her litter. The two young 
gilts he will give to other boys in the 
county. If this plan were followed 
for ten years, how many boys would 
receive gilts at the end of the tenth 
year? 





There is more in feeding than ifs 
comprehended by the stock owner 
who mixes a shovelful of this with a 
shovelful of that without the least 
idea of feeding values. 
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Growing the 


Sweet Potato 


Pointers on Culture Before and After Plant- 


ing This Crop in the South. 
By R. M. McDaniel, Georgia. 


LIGHT sandy soil is the ideal 
A one for sweet potatoes. While 

humus will add to yield, in that 
it. will prevent the ground from pack- 
ing, it should nu.. be of a kind that 
will add greatly to the supply of ni- 
trogen. Where the soil contains an 
abundance of this element, there is a 
tendency on the part of the plants to 
make a foliage; whereas, with this 
crop as with many others, foliage has 
no marketable value—and not much 
more for feeding purposes. 

All of my experience with this 
plant, which covers several years of 
growing them, and observing others 
grow them, the lighter and poorer the 
land, with a correspondingly heavier 
application of manures and fertilizers 
in preparing to set the plants, the 
better the yield and appearance of the 
tubers. On the other hand, the heavier 
the soil was the smaller the potatoes, 
and the richer the land was in nitro- 
gen and humus of certain kinds, the 
worse looking were the potatoes; 
which means a loss in either case, as, 
in the latter instance, if they are 
grown for one’s Own use even, so 
many are unfit for eating and the 
light yield makes them unprofitable 
for stock feeding. 

Bottom lands, too, are not desirable 
as potato soils. These are either too 
moist naturally, or they become pack- 
ed as soon as a heavy rain comes and 
cultivation ceases, which always 
means a small lot of small potatoes. 
This brings up, then, the matter of 
preparation, and it goes without say- 
ing that it shouldn’t be a half-way 
job. 


Before Planting. 


A thorough breaking and harrowing 
should be given the ground at a time 
when it is in good shape for working, 
then it may be left until the time is 
near for putting out the draws. When 
this is to be done, lay off the rows 
three or three and a half feet apart 
and bed them out to these furrows 
clean. (I aim to state earlier that it 
isn’t necessary to have the soil broken 
to any great depth for this crop; in 
fact, with the exception of a few va- 
Trieties that are naturally long, one 
of these being waat is called “Poplar 
root” in the lower South, the depth 
shouldn’t exceed six inches. This will 
give chunkiness to the potatoes and 
make them much more salable, if this 
is the purpose for which they are be- 
ing grown.) 

Where the soil is exceptionally thin 
and lacking in humus, and other fer- 
tilizing materials are wanting, some 
well-rotted and pulverized animal ma- 
nure may be used. Put this in the fur- 
rows and mix well with the soil; this 
may be done by turning in a little dirt 
and running a small plow or the pota- 
to digger in the furrow. Then put in 
the other fertilizers and ridge, leaving 
at least half of the soil in the middles; 
this will give a nice ridge on which 
to set the plants and plenty of dirt 
with which to combat the weeds and 

ss, and, which is just as important, 
plenty with which to leave them bank- 
ed at laving-by. 

It may be well to mention that, un- 
less one can catch a spell of cloudy or 
drizzly weather, the plants should nevy- 
er be set out immediately after a rain 
as the wet ground will give out a 
steam when the sun is shining hot, 
more difficulty will be experienced 
than if the ground is rather dry. I 
have found that the plants are less apt 
to die if they are put out and watered 
in dry weather. But whenever possi- 
ble, I try to get the ridges ready be- 
forehand and let the rains firm them; 
then it is not so hard to secure a good 
stand of the plants, as they will take 
root and grow rapidly. A shallow 
stirring of the soil a day or two after 
the setting has been done will also be 
of benefit to them. 


Not Much Work Required. 


Unless the patch is started very 
early or the vines are kept cut back 
for setting more ground, it doesn’t re- 


quire very much working to make a 
good crop of potatoes. Generally I 
give one hoeing and two plowings; the 
first plowing is done with a scrape 
or sweep, (because the _ cultivator, 
with its gang of small plows, is lack- 
ing); and the second, (which is gen- 
erally the last one) is given with the 
turnplow. This is done when the 
vines are just long and numerous 
enough to cover the ground soon, 
but not so abundant as to make turn- 
ing them an extra bad job. 


First turn the vines of one middle 
into the two on the sides; work out 
half of them in the patch, doing all 
that is to be done in these before 
again turning the vines, and this 
makes less turning necessary; then 
put all the vines in the worked-out 
middles and work out the other half]. 
While it is seldom done here, if the 
soil is liable to bake or become pack- 
ed by heavy rains coming before they 
have become covered with the vines, 
it is a good idea to turn a part of the 
vines back into the middles last work- 
ed. This will shade the ground and 
help retain the moisture, as well as 
lessening the force of the rain drops, 
and of course the soil is left loose. 
And with the first good rain to come 
after this last cultivation, the patch 
should be gone over and the vines 
raised with a pitchfork to keep them 
from taking root out in the middles. 


Cotton Seed and Phosphates. 

As an afterthought, I will add that 
readers in the cotton country may use 
cotton seed and acid. This is even 
better than the same commercial] fer- 
tilizer and any kind of animal manure, 
especially where the potatoes are be- 
ing grown for the markets. The ma- 
nure has a tendency to color the peal 
of the potatoes, and many people will 
object to this, claiming them to be 
rotten, etc. And not only this, I have 
found that lot and stable manure do 
not impart as much flavor as does the 
seed, or even commercial fertilizers 
alone. And, of course, as the potato 
is a root crop, an abundance of potash 
and phosphates should be supplied. 


Best Varieties. 


What is the best variety? is easiest 
answered by finding what the market 
demands, or what the purpose is that 
they are to be grown for, if to be used 
by the grower. 

For northern and early southern de- 
mands, as well as for stock feeding, 
the Porto Rico, Haiti or the Red Yams 
will give the best returns; as they are 
rapid and prolific growers. For sup- 
plying the demands of trade where a 
sweet yam is wanted, either the Bunch, 
Dooley (or pumpkin yam), or the Nan- 
cy Hall, will best serve one’s purpose. 

All of those in the first group grow 
fast and to immense size, but they are 
not very palatable, especially for pie 
making and baking purposes, as they 
are mealy and very dry. And when it 
is yield that is wanted, rather than 
taste, one can get this especially with 
the Haiti and Porto Rico varieties. 

For many years the yam then known 
as “Pumpkin Yam,” but since called 
the “Dooley Yam,” was the favorite 
potato with the majority of southern 
growers. But of late years this popu- 
larity has been shared and, in many 
instances, taken over entirely by the 
Bunch and the Nancy Hall. We have 
here in the lower south another very 
good potato for fall use in the so- 
called “Poplar Root.” This is one of 
the finest grained potatoes that I have 
ever seen, the meat being as fine as 
that of the banana, and fairly well fla- 
vored if heavily manured and planted 
early to get size,—it is not so hard to 
get length, for they will grow to be 
three feet long in a deep soil and with 
plenty of manure. 

Considering the amount of work and 
costs for fertilizers, there isn’t an- 
other crop that may be produced on 
the side, as it were, which will give 
better returns than sweet potatoes, 
even if they are to be grown for home 








use and stock feeding, rather than for 


marketing, as 200 to 500 bushels may 
be had on an acre, and at even 50 
cents a bushel, or even half of this, 
the returns are better than they are 
for cotton and corn. 





CONTROL POTATO BUG WITH AR- 
SENICAL POISONS. 





Watch out for the potato bug! This 
insect which does an immense amount 
of damage to the potato crop each year 
may be controlled if the proper meas- 
ures are applied early in the year. 
The potato crop is often destroyed by 
the pest or the yield greatly reduced. 

It is comparatively easy to control 
the potato bug. The bugs may be poi- 
soned by spraying or dusting the 
plants with paris green or arsenate of 
lead. To obtain best results from the 
paris green spray, one pound of paris 
green to 50 gallons of water must be 
used. It is advisable to neutralize any 
free arsenic that may be present by 
adding two or three pounds of slack- 
ed quick lime. If this is not done the 
leaves of the potatoes are liable to be 
burned. 

It will be necessary to use three or 
four pounds of arsenate of lead paste 
to 50 gallons of water. A pound of 
quick lime for every pound of lead 
should be used. The lime should be 
slacked into a milk or lime and added 
to the spray barrel. 

The arsenate of lead is the preferra- 
ble spray, since it is not so apt to 
burn the plants and it sticks to the 
foliage after a rain better than does 
the paris green. 





CHINESE AND JAPANESE PINKS, 





These are biennials that flower the 
first year from seed. Except in the 
frigid zone these plants are quite 
hardy if given the protection of a cov- 
ering of straw or other coarse litter, 
and the second year are equalled by 





very few flowers in their beauty any 
profusion of bloom, 
the open ground when the weather fh, 
comes fine and warm, Covering the 
seed about one-eighth of an inch deen 
When the plants are large enough {9 
handle easily thin out, or transplant) 
to the place where they are to grow. 
setting from six to eight inches apart. 
Keep the beds free from weeds by fre. 
quent hoeing, and the surface soil: 
loose and fine throughout the Season, 
and water occasionally during spellg 
of dry weather. They usally begin tg 
bloom. quite early and continue right 


up in the face of winter. 
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fully packed in an elegant leatherette fancy 
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gains you ever bought. Money promptly re- 
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FREE—A United States Seal 
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GETTING THE GARDEN STARTED 
OUTDOORS AND IN THE HOUSE. 





Did you ever try to make out a list 
to send to the florist with the cata- 
logue lying open before you? I am 
most sure you have tried, but did you 
succeed satisfactorily, so that a sigh 
of regret did not follow the finish? I've 
made out many a list, and got satis- 
factory returns; but I never sealed a 
letter yet over an order that I did not 
wish I had added at least one more 
name. The descriptions are as bewil- 
dering as the pictures; and goodness 
knows, the colored plates are enough 
to make one crazy with covetousness. 

Lhaven’t got a very big garden 
spot, and what I have was late in get- 
ting the finishing touches to it; so my 
collection is by no means as large or 
as forward as I could wish; but a 
start has been made, and I hope in a 
year or so to have something worth 
while to show my friends. As it is, I 
have some lovely things on the way, 
and some already hard at work get- 
ting in shape to bloom. 

For a long time—five or six years,— 
I have had to do without flowers, and 
it is astonishing how much one can 
forget in that time. Then, too, when 
I had the grounds as well as the house 
full of plants, there were many dear 
friends to appeal to for information, 
every one of them chock full of floral 
knowledge. But now nearly every one 
of those dear friends has passed on to 
the Summerland, and what ~is still 
left of the bend are silent. I do not 
know where to find them. The floral 
magazines that used to delight us with 
their well-filled pages are also gone; 
none of them now printed, or if still 
being issued, they must have another 
name; discontinued or absorbed in 
some other publication, and the new 
magazines are not as freely adver- 
tised as were the old. 

The spring planting time is_about 
ended; but June is the mcnth in which 
to do much transplanting and prepar- 
ing plants for the house-window gar- 
den. Many things may still be sown 
with a probability of success, and 
there is “slipping and cutting” to be 
done for the new plants. Many per- 
ennial and biennial plants may be 
started from seeds sown from now on; 
but during the hot, dry months the 
plants must be shaded from the hot 
sunshine and growth encouraged in 
order to have.strong, stocky plants to 
Carry through the winter. 

Late August or September and Oc- 
tober are favorite months in which to 
sow hardy herbaceous perennial seeds, 
and there are so many of these that 
are well worth having. For the wom- 
an who hag little time, or strength, 
for the out-door garden, the peren- 
Rials are best, for they are up and at 
work long before the spading fork can 
be profitably used in the spring. 

Flowering shrubs are fine things to 
have for filling in corners, making 
backgrounds for the other plants, and 
for shutting off undesirable sights 
from the house windows. Many of 
these bloom beautifully, and a careful 
Selection of kinds will keep the blos- 
80m period along up to the frost and 
show line; 

If you want chrysanthemums for 
the house, they should be potted 
along in the early summer—shoots, or 
Well-rooted slips—and kept growing 
until cool weather; they should not 
be allowed to bloom, and all buds 
should be pinched off until late in the 
summer. 

In the days now gone, it was not 
at all difficult to have the windows 
full of blossoming plants. Our houses 
Were heated with wood or coal, and 
our lighting was with coal oil, or 
something similar. But now, every- 

ing is done with, gas, or electric 
lighting, or with furnace heat, and 

€ plants do not do well unless given 
extra care. The furnace heat is espe- 
tially bad for them, owing to the dry 


atmosphere, and the varying degrees 
of warmth. Still, if one loves planta, 
and understands, they can have them 
room. But plants are 
their wants must be 
studied and proper conditions afford- 
St. 


in the living 
like children; 


ed them.—Helen Watts-McVey, 
Louis. 





WHEN TO SPRAY FOR CODLING 
MOTH, 





In response to inquiries as to how 
many sprayings should be given for 
the codling moth, Dr. A. L. Melander, 
Washington 
that 
sprayings be repeated as long as their 


the entomologist of the 
experiment station, suggests 


cost is exceeded by the increased re- 
turns they assure. 
lar in spraying in order to save 50 
cents worth of fruit may generally be 


considered, economically, as a poor‘ 


policy. 

It is undoubtedly true that many 
orchardists spray more times than is 
necessary, that they get less than a 
dollar returns from a dollar’s spray- 
ing. It is equally true that more or- 
chardists do not spray enough, that it 
would pay them to invest more in their 
spraying. When the successful man 
sprays three times and the unsuccess- 
ful man four times, it seems paradox- 
ical to state that the former has spray- 
ed too much and the Jatter too little. 
An analysist of the reason for the lat- 
ter’s failure will most likely disclose 
two violated factors, the most impor- 
tant features of codling moth spray- 
ing; an incomplete calyx application 


and in correct timing of the later 
sprayings. 
Spraying for the codling moth 


should not be left to any convenient 
time, as it is definitely determined by 
certain periods in the life history of 
this insect. The spray is an arsenical 
poison that is effective only when 
eaten by the newly hatched worms. To 
give a spraying when worms are not 
hatching means a practical waste of 
material. Hence the importance of 
correctly timing the applications. A 
thorough wetting into every flower at 
the first spraying persists in its ef- 
feets throughout the season and 
reaches the matjority of the worms. As 
no other spraying does this the im- 
portance of thoroughness of the first 
application can scarcely be overstated. 


Spray at Proper Time. 

The first spraying for the codling 
moth is given as soon as the blossom 
petals have fallen. The second spray- 
ing follows a month or six weeks later, 
at which time the first orchard worms 
are entering the fruit. ~These tiny 
worms are produced by moths which 
have practically all passed the winter 
in the ground in the shape of last 
year’s cocooned worms. As the 
ground temperature is approximately 
the same year after year, irrespective 
of the earliness or lateness of the sea- 
son, the date for the second spraying 
can almost be stated by calendar. The 
first of June at North Yakima will 
time the second spraying as well as is 
accomplished by the usual breeding 
cage observations. This date, of 
course, would change with other lo- 
cations and states. 

The early worms must feed in the 
apple, cocoon, emerge as moths and 
produce eggs before the appearance of 
the second generation of worms makes 
a third spraying necessary. This date 
can readily be determined by trapping 
the first generation of worms in strips 
of burlap fastened around the tree 
trunks. The cocoon, moth and egg 
stages together require about six 
weeks, placing the date for the third 
spraying at North Yakima at about 
the third week in July. Other locali- 
ties will vary according to climate. 
The effect of this external applica- 
tion of spray wears off in a month, 
at which time a fourth spraying may 


be given. For late apples a fifth ap- 
plication may -be desirable during 
September. 


These five applications do not all 
have the same value. The first spray- 
ing can be given se as to be worth 
more than all the others combined. If 
thorough, wetting into every blossom, 
this spraying has time and again pro- 
tected the crop. If poorly given, no 
amount of later spraying can make 
good the neglect. 

To test the effectiveness of the first 
sprayings some trees should be band- 
ed anda close watch be kept for 
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wormy fruit when thinning. 
ously if such tests disclose many | 


worms later sprayings should not be | 


omitted, but it should be equally ob- | 


nihilated the first brood of codling | 


vious that if these sprayings have an- 


moth little danger from a second’! 


brood need be feared. 





APPLE BLOTCH CAUSES FRUIT 
LOSSES—METHODS OF 
CONTROL, 





Apple blotch is a disease which oc- 
curs on the twigs, the foliage and the 
fruit. Infections may begin as early 
as three weeks after blooming and 
continue well into the summer. Usual- 
ly, however, infections occur mostly 
from four to six weeks after blooming. 
It is necessary that the first spraying 
be on the trees by four weeks after 
the blooming. Bordeaux mixture is 
the only mixture used thus far that ef- 
fects a satisfactory control, and in 
those orchards where blotch is known 
to be present to a seriously damaging 
extent it is the only mixture on which 
it is safe to rely. 
erate infection a single spraying may 
be sufficient, but usually more than 
one-is necessary. A dependable 
schedule of treatment consisting of 
three applications is given by F. W. 
Faurot, of the University of Missouri. 

1. Three to four weeks after blos- 
soms fall, bordeaux mixture (6 pounds 
blue stone, 8 pounds lime, 100 gallons 
water) to which is added 4 pounds ar- 
senate of lead paste for codling moth. 
A stronger bordeaux might be more 
efficient, but the liability to injury 
would be correspondingly greater. 

2. Five to six weeks after blossoms 
fall bordeaux mixture, same as for 
first application. 

3. Nine to ten weeks after blossoms 
fall, bordeaux mixture (8 pounds blue 
stone, 8 pounds lime, 100 gallons wa- 
ter) to which is added 4 or 5 pounds 
arsenate of lead paste for the first 
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spraying for second brood of codling 
moth. In south Missouri this applica- 
tion comes at just the right time>-to 
help control bitter rot. 





Good seed is an important matter 
with the gardener as well as the farm- 
er. It never pays to buy cheap seed, 
Experiments were carried on a year 
or two ago by the Pennsylvania ex- 
periment station with some ten or 
more strains of cabbage seed of the 
same varieties from different firms. 
They found variations of yield from 
5 to 10 or 15 tons an acre, according 
to the strain of seed. The seed of the 
highest quality meant several dollars 
mare to the acre in net returns, even 
if it did cost a few cents more a pound, 
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tlorse BREEDING 


AND 


AISING 


THE PURITY OF BLOOD IN THE 
VARIOUS BREEDS, 











Editor, Rural World:—Our first im- 
pressions of any given subject are as 
likely to be wrong as to be right. 
When they spring the question of get- 
ting rid of the grade stallion, and 
range the Clydesdale, Norman, Bel- 
gian, American trotter, saddle horse, 
and Morgan as pure bred, we just nat- 
urally fall into line for better breed- 
ing. That is the first and natural 


conclusion. When we learn that none 
of these breeds had any written his- 
tory, previous to their advent into 
this country, that all the registers of 
such stock dates to the time of their 
entry into America as a commercial 
product, we naturally stop to consid- 
er their purity. 

We are told the French coach horse 
hag been bred pure for a continuous 
number of years, that his trotting gait 
has been developed in three-year-old 
trials, under the saddle, making him 
one of the oldest developed trotters in 
the world. 

The late Mr. L. V. Harkness pur- 
chased the best stallion of the breed, 
yet imported, paying $15,000. After 
use at Walnut Hill farm on his best 
bred mares, he was sold with all 
horses on the farm having his blood, 
the sire for $1,500 and all his blood for 
less than 14 trotting-bred colts, from 
the farm consigned to the same sale. 

When we think of breeding a two- 
year-old filly, we just naturally shy, 
pull back and refuse to go into it; 
yet, Mr. Wiley Brassfield has con- 
vinced the majority of breeders that 
the two-year-old in foal grows faster 
and develops better, than her open 
sister, with the continual monthly 
waste in the fever of sexual desire. 
With foal at her side as a three-year- 
old, she gets better care and grows as 
well or better, than if she had been 
bred a year iater. If to be used as a 
brood mare, she has a colt growing 
to show her value. If to be used asa 
driver, and proves to be undesirable, 
as a brood mare, she will at maturi- 
ty make a better formed mare than 
she would have made if not bred. 

Resting as a three-year-old she is 
again in foal at four when her system 
is feverish from the changes in denti- 
tion. If she is now intended for a 
brood mare, she should raise a foal 
each year, never planning for a skip. 

The most valuable mare as a breed- 
er in this Lawrence county, is All Mc- 
Gregor, dam of two trotters and one 
pacer. If you wait the usual ‘nine 
days, she will only breed every other 
year. Generally speaking, such mares 
can be gotten in foal only by breeding 
on the seventh day. 

If our breeders of experience, like 
Mr. M. F. Overstreet of Cole county, 
will candidly express their own opin- 
ions, it will be a strange legislature 
that will saddle us with a stallion 
register law. For the benefit of Mr. 
Overstreet, I will tell him Aaron Pen- 
nington was like the man in jail, when 
the lawyer told him they couldn’t put 
him in jail. His answer was, “but I 
am here.” 

I remember making the late Dr. 
Howard of Mexico, Mo., so mad, he 
could hardly talk when I told him no 
man, who knew a horse, could ex- 
amine a dozen of his get and convince 
himself their sire was a Thorough- 
bred. At that time I did not know 
where the African was concealed in 
that. wood pile. The American Thor- 
oughbred rules say: “No horse who 
has not five uncontaminated crosses of 
the blood registered, as Thoroughbred, 
shall be elligible to registry, as Thor- 
oughbred. 

Aaron Pennington had a half-broth- 
er that was one of the best mile horses 
of his day, yet before his death, Mr. 
J. H. Wallace gaye us the evidence 





that the fourth dam was an untraced 
pacer, owned by the manager of the 
farm; so Aaron Pennington was right- 
ly. registéred in the National Saddle 
Horse register as a sire of saddle gait- 
ed colts, He also sired one trotter and 
one pacer, Sally Howard and Price 
Magrath, and the dam of Dick Emith, 
2:17%, bred by Dr. J. H. Howard, 
sired by Luke Broadhead, son of Bel- 
mont, sold as a saddle stallion to par- 
ties in Macoupin county, Illinois. 

Aaron Pennington, although regis- 
tered as such, was not a Thorough- 
bred. 

If he could have been mated with 
more mares like Callaway Maid, by 
Rockaway, son of Tom Crowder, by 
Black Pilot, he might have been regis- 
tered as a standard trotter, as was 
Exchequer, that sired two trotters out 
of pacing mares. 

The only difference in the blood 
lines of our trotters and saddlers is 
in degree. We can’t get saddlers or 
trotters without the pacing habit of 
action. Take a pacer and break up 
his gait by breeding or mechanical ap- 
pliance and you have a saddler. 

The fastest trotter with no Hamble- 
tonian blood is Argot Hal, 2:07%, 
strictly pacing bred, and he is the fast- 
est double-gaited horse in the world, 
having a pacing record of 2:04%, now 
the sire of one trotter and six pacers. 
—L. E. Clement, Pierce City, Mo. 





CALIFORNIA HORSE EIGHTEEN 
AND A HALF HANDS HIGH, 





There may be bigger horses in the 
world than the gelding owned by Jas- 
per W. Paulsen of Palo Alto, but not 
many people have seen its equal. 
This horse is about 6 years old. He 
stands 6 feet 2 inches high (18% | 
hands). The tips of his ears are 8 | 
feet 2 inches from the ground when | 
he holds his head erect. From shoul- | 
der to heel he measures 10 feet 1% | 
inches. The head from eartips to end 
of muzzle is 42 inches long or 6 inches 
longer than a yard stick. His weight 
at present is 2,400-pounds and he isn’t 
fat by a whole lot, 

Paulsen, his owner, knows horses 
from way back. As a boy he used to; 
take care of Electioneer on the old 
Stanford farm. Also he was on 
speaking terms with Sunol, Palo Alto 
and the other royal equines that were 
on the place. Paulsen purchased this 
horse at Fresno to exhibit at San 
Francisco. As soon as he made the 
purchase he took the horse to E. T. 
Taylor, who shod horses for Stanford 
40 years and more ago. Taylor looked 
at the feet of the cute creature and 
wondered. The horse hadn’t been 
shod for months, but had been out to 
pasture. 

“Get busy,” said Paulsen. “You are 
an artist in your line. Let’s see what 
you can do when you have a chance 
to spread yourself. Here is a good big 
field.” 

“Field is good, answered Taylor. “I 
never tackled a job in my life that 
looks as big as this must be. Can 
you stand the gaff for the steel it will 
take for the support of your pet?” 

“I’m game,” replied Paulsen. 

Taylor and his assistant started in 
trimming those huge hoofs. It took 
them all afternoon to clear away the 
mass of surplus material so that some- 
thing resembling a horseshoe might 
be made for the animal. The farrier 
rested over night and next morning 
proceeded to take measurements. He 
found that the territory to be sur- 
rounded and protected by steel was 
95% inches across and 94% inches from 
toe to heel. Then he did some calcu- 
lating. Of course no maker turns out 
shoes of that size, so the set had to 
be made right there in the shop. For 
each shoe it took a strip of steel two 
feet long, one and a half inches wide 
and half an inch thick. That made 
eight feet of material in all for the 
shoes. Each shoe weighs four pounds. 
Something of a job of smithing for a 
man of 60 years, but Taylor is a mas- 
ter of his trade, so he went to work 
and today the big horse is walking 
around in as fine a set of shoes as he 
could want. Paulsen paid $10 for the 
work. Steel comes high in these war 
times. 

The horse answers to almost any 
name, but none has been chosen as 
yet. He knows Paulsen all right and 





pays attention whenever his master’s 





Jumbo is the most 
common pet name he has. Not a lick 
of work has he done as yet. Paulsen 
wants to fatten him up and is giving 
him the run of vacant spaces where 
the grass is nice and juicy. Jumbo 
likes it first rate. People gaze at him 
in astonishment as they pass by. But 
Jumbo turns on them a good-natured, 
kindly eye, just like any regular giant. 
He is chestnut in color, with a bald 
white face and closely cropped mane 
and light colored tail. 

According to a Mr. Francis,. who 
owned Jumbo when a colt, the horse 
was born near Wheatville six years 
ago. At foaling he weighed 800 
pounds and his birth caused the death 
of his dam. He is partly Percheron 
and partly Belgian breeding. 

Paulsen traded three small brood 
mares for the big gelding. For a 
couple of months more the owner will 
give the horse an easy time, hoping to 
condition him and raise his weight to 
3,000 pounds. Then he will take him 
to the San Francisco fair along with 
a diminutive mule weighting only 183 
pounds and place the pair on exhibi- 
tion.—The Horseman. 


POISON IVY. 


voice is heard. 





Poison ivy has. been effectively 
sprayed with 12% per cent solutions 
of crude carbolic acid (1 pt. per 1 gal. 
of water) and 30 per cent salt solu- 
tions (3 Ibs. per 1 gal. of water). The 
latter has not been perfectly success- 
ful, but the carbolic acid has given 
excellent results. These sprays have 








to be repeated three or four timegs.ig_ ai. 
a season, but if this is done carefully ~~ 
| 


the ivy, in my opinion, will be absent 
the following year. 

















CENTERPIECE 10e¢ 
22 inch — Round 

This beautiful centerpiece’ 
for outline embroidery is 
etamped on Mexican ru 
Cloth, You may have your 
choice of the following de- 
signs. Rose, Wiid Rose, 

ansy ,Forget-Me-Not,Daisy, 


or Violet. Any one 

eect Bostpaid for only 10¢. 
Century Mercantilo 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 








GERMAN SILVFR 
MESH BAG 
FREE 


Oxidized frame, prettily 
m embossed with handsome flo- 
Tym rel design; 10-inch chain 
. Mesh Bags are ali the raga, 
Very handsome. Given free 
for selling 20 large art and 
religious pictures at 10c each, 
We trust you with pictures 
until sold, and give 40 beauti- 
ful pos is as a extra gift 
for promptness. 

A posteard will do, 

People's SupplyCo. Dept. W 
716 Lucas Ave., St. Louis 
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THIS MOTORCYCLE 
AWAY As a Prize 


That's just what we mean—given free as a prize. Our plan is ¢: 
simple. Here's a chance to get a motorcycle with the least possible. effort. 


asy and 
Send us your name for our free plan. You'll scarcely 
believe us when we tell you how easy it is to get this 


machine. An easy plan. No fake puzzles to work. If 
you will give us just a little of your spare time, youcan 


A Pave this machine; but be sure and 


Send Your Name Today 


This is a genuine twin-cylinder—two-speed, latest 
model “Indian” machine, the latest and last wordin 
motorcycle making. The machine is a brand new 1915 


model and willbe shipped direct from the factory so as to insure that you get only the latest and best. 


Don’t fail tosend us your name. Our plan is to advertise our business, and if you will help us you can have 


the machine. It will not require a solid week of your time to get this machine worth 
worth a try? Where else can you earn a $250.00 motorcycle ina week? Be 


and address D. BRYDON, MANAGER, 236 


$250.00. Isn't that 
uick—that’s the main thi: 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


q 
S. WITTENBERC AVE., 
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CG. PLIPS 
Woo! Fat 
Man” 





















greatest healing prep- 
aration for horses and 
you ever 


Corona 


ue 








r 
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» QUIC The only 


soreness. ill grow a 


Simply write me,givin 
return mail. All 





KENTON, 





ool Fat 





is now used by more than 1,000,000 stockmen, horse_owners, blacksmiths and 
farmers. It causes no no blistering, no scars, Stops inflammation—cures 


penetrate a ey hoof and take out 


Send No Money--Just a Post Card 


giving your name and address 

piainly and I will send you this big can post- 

paid, Task is, if satisfied 
send me 


C. G. PHILLIPS, Mer. 
THE CORONA MFG. co. 
32 Corona Bleck, 

















Save Your Horses 
Save Your Cows 


A postal brings it, postpaid. 
Allyou need to do simply 
say, send me your big can of 
Corona Wool Fat on 20 days’ 
FREE trial. Use all or part 
of it—test it on one or more 
animal’s suffering from cuts, 
wounds or sore feet of any 
kind. Ifit don’t doallI claim 
if you don’t feel perfectly 
Satisfied after the test 


, you won’t owe 
me one 
penny. 
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CATTLE FOR BEEF 


AND “FOR 


Mink 











PASTE THIS UP IN YOUR DAIRY 
STABLE. 





The dairy department of the Wis- 
consin College of Agriculture is urg- 
ing that the following be pasted up in 
every dairy barn: 

“Practice the following advice and 
you will make more dollars in dairy- 
ing. Others have done it. Why can’t 
you? 

“Use pure-bred dairy sires from 


cows having large and profitable pro- 


ductions of milk and butter-fat. 
“Raise 


productions of milk and butter-fat. 


“Breed heifers at the age of 16 to 20 


months. 


“Feed heifers liberally and milk 
regularly. 
In Summer Time. 
“Do not try to save feed by turning 
to pasture.too early. 


“Provide 


during hot weather. 


“Supplement poor pastures with 
corn silage or green soiling crops like 
rye, peas, oats, green corn fodder, 
cabbage and other available feed. 

In Winter Time. 

“Feed cows daily one pound of 
grain for every three pounds of milk 
produced, 25 to 40 pounds of corn 
silage, and what clover or alfalfa hay 
they will. eat. 


well the heifer calves from 
cows Which for one or more genera- 
tions have made large and profitable 


plenty of pure, fresh wa- 
ter, shade, and protection against flies 








the Fayway 


Butter Separator 


Here is a machine that relieves you of all 
the drudgery and makes churning a pleasure. 
Itisa profit- maker besides, for butter made 
by the “Fayway” is pure butter, free from 
casein and milk solids, of a perfect grain and 
wonderful texture; consequently, will keep 
sweet and fresh longer than other butter, 
and commands top market prices 

Anyone can operate the “ *Fayway” from 
start to finish. On account of its light-run- 
ning qualities, the quickness of oa 
and the easy cleaning, the “Fayway” has 
brought to the women folks on the farm more 
relief from overwork and given more general 
satisfaction than any invention in farm 
equipment for the past fifty years. 

Complete Course in Buttermaking given 
free with each machine.’ Endorsed by the 
leading Dairy Authorities and used with 
great success by thousands of progressive 
— in all parts of the country. 

“Fayway” Butter Separator which is 
in canéoal use everywhere, helps you to do 
something you cannot do with your churn. 
The ‘“Fayway” Butter Course gives you the 
most up-to-date ideas on farm buttermaking 
ever published. Here are a few of the many 

we receive: 
Butter In Exactly Fi ive! Minutes 
aaot our cream to 
me exactly five A. hot make he 
. Heretofore we have en a = seven to 
eight hours to churn the same amount 
CHARLES U. STRONG, ia “New Mex. 


Demand for Fayway Butter Larger Than 
! upply 


day it 
howe —_— pu my demand for Fayway 
FRED KOHLER, Hamilton, 0 
Fi mene Butter More Per Pound 
on => butter from ere i 

rsed fer us tines we ore using your 
oat J. H. BO using News ~ —4 Va. 
r illustrated catalog tells you all about 
te all oe. Sal Late 
ters, z Free Trial 


Offer. and and 
Just write us today. We will do the rest. 
The Fayway Co., 109 John St., Cincinnati, O. 





} cows represents 





“Do not turn cows out to remain So 
and suffer in cold, stormy weather. 

“Allow them to have water which is 
not colder than that from a deep well 


twice or three times daily. 


“Brush cows daily if you can pos- 
sibly find the time, for it pays better 
than does grooming of horses, which 


as a rule is not neglected. 


“Keep cows in clean, well-lighted, 


properly ventilated stables. 
At All Times. 


“Treat cows gently and avoid ex- 


citement. 
“Weigh the milk of each 
milking time. 


“Get your neighbors to share with 
you in owning a Babcock milk tester 


and test the milk of each cow. 


.“Discard the cow which has failed IR ‘ 
at the end of the year to pay market 
price for all the feed she has cvun- 


sumed, 


“Give cows six to eight weeks’ rest 


between lactation periods. 


“Belong to a dairy cattle breeders 
association, a cow-testing association 
and every organization that will help 
to keep you posted and in touch with 
the best up-to-date methods of man- 


aging your dairy, herd.” 





PECULIAR VALUE OF A GOOD 


DAIRY SIRE, 





“Aside from testing as a means of 
the selec- 
sire is of 
says Prof. W. J. 
Fraser in Ohio Agricultural Student. 
calves of good, 
high-producing cows is a fundamental 
requisite for the best and easiest im- 
Many 
times too litte attention is paid to the 
Calves receive 
and 
it is important that the calf have good 
In a 
herd of 40 cows each cow each year 


building up the dairy herd, 
tion of a good, pure-bred 
great importance,” 


“Raising the heifer 


provement of the dairy herd. 


quality of the sire. 
their qualities from both parents, 
parentage on the male side. 


represents 1-80 of a future herd, 


for milk production 


fourths, seven-eighths, 
teenths, etc., of the herd. 


succession of well-selected sires 


the herd. 


more than double the herd’s profit. 


per 
practiced 


annual 
grading has 


production 
been 


fat per cow, 
pound is worth $21.25. 


well directed.” 





SUMMER, 





important with respect to 
Unless animals are 


most 
growth. 


reach the scale which their 
tance would give them, says 


Minnesota. 


skim milk in moderate 


following birth. On farms 


sweet. milk, 
evening; 


in providing the 
calves, morning and 
farmers who patronize 








the half-sour stage. 


cow at 


40-80, and the sire 
represents 40-80, or % of the capacity 
and everything 
else transmitted to the calves which 
are to constitute ihe succeeding herd. 
In this way the sire becomes three- 
fifteen-six- 


“From generation to generation, a 


creases and intensifies improvement in 
So the sire may be much 
more than half the herd when judged 
by the cumulative effect of the charac- 
teristics he transmits, and he may, 
within a few years, at slight expense, 
completely transform a dairy herd and 


“In herds tested by this station in 
one portion of the state, the average 
cow where 
is 263 
pounds of butterfat, and in the herds 
where grading has not been practiced, 
the average annual production is only 
178 pounds, making a difference in fa- 
vor of grading of 85 pounds of butter- 
which at 25 cents per 
If the profit 
can be increased so easily, any effort 
spent in improving the herd is surely 


CALVES NEED CARE IN FIRST 


The first year of a calf’s life is the 


kept 
growing during this period their final 
development-will be much retarded, 
and the chances are they never will 
inheri- 
R. M. 
Washburn, University Farm, St. Paul, 


On the best regulated dairy farms 
calves are born in the autumn and 
early winter, and they should receive 
quantities 
through much, or all, of the summer 
having 
hand separators there is no difficulty 
for 
but 
whole-milk 
creameries or who still skim by hand 
should remember that after the first 
few weeks milk for calves should eith- 
er be thorough ‘sweet or fully sour, 
that the most dangerous condition is 
If milk is fed to 
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rll Prove 
it Before 
You Pay 


If you will fill out the coupon below tellin 
head of stock you have, I'll ship you enough SAL- 


Wee 





Mints 
















ing me how many 


—my great condi- 





tioner and worm destroyer—to last all your stock 60 days. I want anaes to know 
the great value of SAL-VET. I want to prove to you on your own farm how it 
your stock of intestinal and stomach worms—put them in healthy 
on no more feed—more profitable—and less liable to disease. 
a penny in advance—just mail the coupon—I’ll hen the SAL-VET just as sare, 

‘ll cancel the charges—you take no rok 







feed it 60 days—if it doesn’t do what I claim, the 
* 





is the medicated salt which contains no antimony, and is en a fed. 
There is no dosing, no conn trouble—your farm animals 
will take it ‘readily— ioctor themselves. It is just what 
need to keep oe CK. from worms, thrifty and profit- 
T ds write like this: 


“*l enclose check zy recen times 
sum would pot ad Tor the bei | derived from feed eth fag fe op 








. Prankfort, Va. 
Nearly half a million farmers are now ace SAL-VET. I 
want you to feed it 60 days at my risk and see its value, too. 





4 Send No Money 2ctrcn 


Tell me how many head of stock have; I'll ship 
* SAL-VET to last them @ days, You 








you 
—you won't owe ‘= @ penny. 


THE FEIL MFG CO. ==. 
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y THE FEIL MFG. COMPANY 

















Dept. 69 6-1-15 Cleveland, oo 
Ship me enough SAL-VET to last my stock sixty da I agree 
I the freiate, Shon ote and will then pay for it if it dow it dose what 
\e : al eancel 
gare wl Se Jonata stad ha ahs te 
pj J have SF nee RID caiseieca Sheép........ ROVER. 0060003 a 
j Name poseccecécoccccecceseevespocessnes Scccccdocosegsesseese ‘o- 
233 P. Oo eeeeeeee eeeeeeeeres eeeeeeee eeeeeee eeecereseee orssonnerraam 
gr hou and 4ibe. for each Shipping Sta........ eeccrccecccccccccscccceces State.....+.se000 
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MOLASSES Best Feed 


St. Louis Molasses Co., Dept. CR, 400 $. dway, St. Louls 


Fancy som Apron, 10¢ 


calves when it is in this changing 
condition it is almost certain to cause 
indigestion. It should not be half 
sour, nor sour one day and sweet the 
next, but always one or the other. 





Clean feeding pails must be used, | me , te me vers 
otherwise the germs of fermentation ventional butterfly wae 
and diarrhcea will be brought to the uailty Waite Lawn, wien 
infant cow from the slime of the dirty Sone adeeset i 
drinking dish, and with young calves and our 8 page illu 
it is important that the temperature py ty By 





at which the milk is fed be nearly 
that of the body. Older animals may 
receive milk of the temperature of the 
milk-holding tank. 

While it is very important that 
heifers should have free access to 
pasture during the second summer, to 
develop strong bodies, the calf need 
not have pasture the first summer. In 
fact, for calves born after the first of 
the year, pasturing May be a disad- 
vantage. Most young calves in this 
country are better off chewing tender 
hay in the quiet and half-dark stable 
than fighting flies, panting from the 
heat, and cropping tough grass in the 
pasture. 


Century Mercantile 
Co., St. Louis, Mo, 


Vanity Case FEE 
Made of rich 
with fancy flower 





religious pictures at lic each, 
We trust you with a 
until sold and give you 

beautiful postcards as ap 
extra gift for a 


Bee Supply Co. Dede, 
ie Lacue Ave..8i. Louk 


seinen} 


pure dried blood mixed with the milk 
at each feeding is partially effective 
in preventing and in relieving cases 
of scours. Four tablespoons of castor 
oil every two days until the trouble 
disappears is one of the most valu- 
able remedies for scours. 





























CALF SCOURS. 





Perhaps many of our readers were 
troubled last summer with calf 
scours. This trouble is caused by a 
deranged digestive system, which in 
turn may be caused by various con- 
ditions. Chief among them and one 
that can readily be guarded against 
is unclean feeding pails. Another 
common cause is a change from sweet 
to sour milk or vice versa. The milk 
should be either sweet or _ gour, 
souring, or half sour, milk often 
brings on scours. Feed the calves 
regularly. A little bran or crushed 
grain, fed dry, immediately after their 
milk, is desirable. Successful herds- 
men claim that a tablespoonful of 





Ordinary commercial ice cream does 
not usually contain enough solids in 
the form of butterfat and other milk 
solids to retain a firm body 
smooth texture unless some filler is 
used. Cheap, inferior flavoring ma- 
terials or poor grades of fillers will 
always show their effect on the flavor 
of the ice cream. A badly tainted or 
slightly sour cream cannot be made 
into a well flavored ice cream 
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OHEEPZOWINE 


FOR 


Most Money 


CARE OF YOUNG PIGS IN SPRING 
AND SUMMER. 














There is no animal more liable to 
be neglected so far as comfort in its 
surroundings and care in féeding are 
concerned than the pig. People seem 
to think that because a pig is a pig 
it is necessarily filthy by nature and 
prefers dirt to anything else. As a 
matter of fact in its natural state the 
pig is one of the most cleanly of ani- 
mals. 

Crippled Pigs. 

One of the most common things. at 
this. time of the year is to see crip- 
pled pigs. The joints of the pigs are 
enlarged and the bones are soft and 
bent. Very often, too, when this oc- 
curs the pigs will be seen with half a 
tail or no tail at all. 

This trouble is caused by feeding 
grain that is deficient in mineral mat- 
ter and protein. The only grain some 
people feed their young pigs is corn, 
and they expect them to thrive on 
this ill-balanced ration. Sk®?®& milk 
and middlings is one of the best feeds 
for young pigs that have just been 
weaned. Middlings contain almost 
twice as much protein as corn meal. 
Pigs that have the run of a good pas- 
ture rarely suffer from soft bones and 
rarely become crippled. The reason 
for this is that they get sufficient 
protein for the needs of their body 
from the pasture, and the mineral 
constituents that are so necessary for 
the production of strong bone, they 
are able to get by rooting in the 
ground. 

No matter whether pigs are on pas- 
ture or kept inside, it should be made 
a rule that they have continual ac- 
cess to a trough with five compart- 
ments in it, containing salt, charcoal, 
air-slacked lime, bone meal, and wood 
ashes. The habit the pig has of root- 
ing around should be sufficient indi- 
cation that the animal requires some- 
thing that it cannot get in its ordinary 
food. 

Lice and Mange. 

When the quarters of the pigs have 
not been properly cleaned out for 
some time lice are very apt to be 
present. They are very troublesome 
and a great source of annoyance to 
the pigs. The only thing to do is to 
disinfect the place thoroughly. Spray- 
ing the building carefully with a two 
per cent solution of creolin will get 
rid of the pests. The pigs themselves 
may be treated with the same wash, 
The work must be done thoroughly. 
If not, some of the lice will be miss- 
ed and the work will have to be done 
all over again later on. 

Mange is caused by a very small 
parasite which burrows into the outer 
layer of the skin. The disease will 
cause the pigs to become unthrifty. 
Thick scabs are formed on the ani- 
mal’s body and much irritation is 
caused. Any of the coal tar dips may 
be used. Care must be taken that 
the wash soaks through the scab. 
The mange mite is under the scab 
and the dip must reach it before any 
good is done. It is beneficial there- 
fore to remove the scabs as far as 
possible before using the dip. After 
ten days’ time the treatment should 
be repeated. 

Thumps. 

This is a disorder that is the re- 
sult of over-feeding and lack of exer- 
cise. When pigs are allowed to run 
out on pasture the disease is practi- 
cally unknown. The presence of the 
trouble is noticed by the animal ap- 
parently panting for breath. Often if 
the disease is not taken in hand right 
away the pigs will die. It is usually 
the finest and best pigs that are the 
first to go wrong. The treatment is 
largely preventive. When the trouble 
is first noticed the feed should be cut 
down immediately and a change made 
gradually of the treatment of the ani- 
mals. Exercise is what is required 
and means. must be taken to provide 
it. In the summer it is easy to do 


this. In the winter a good plan is 
to scatter some grain about. the floor, 
and the pigs will get exercise in 
hunting around for it. 

Ninety-nine per cent of the troubles 
that afflict young pigs cam be avoided 
by the exercise of a little foresight 
and care. 





FEED TROUGH FOR HOGS, 





The pig trough is a necessary equip- 
ment to most every live-stock farm, 
but it is often poorly constructed and 
not kept in proper repair. While the 
pig trough should be made as cheaply 
as possible it must be durable enough 
to stand the rough usage. For grown 
hogs, the most common type is made 
by spiking a 2x10 and a 2x8 together in 
a V-shape. For young pigs, narrower 
pieces should be selected if this type 
is to be used. Various types of com-, 
mercial troughs are on the market! 
and if not too expensive can be rec- 
ommended. The most common mis- 
take in making the V-shape trough for 
pigs is to make it so high that the pigs 
cannot feed conveniently. If too broad 
the pigs will have to get into the 
through in order to secure the feed. 

A very satisfactory arrangement is 
to have the trough set in the fence, | 
parallel to the fence. The feeder can | 
approach the trough from the outside, 
and the pigs from the inside of the lot. | 

{ 
| 
! 
{ 


aEEet> Grenanage gate 


A swinging panel may be hung above | 
the trough. By means of a latch slip- 
ping crosswise at the center of the 
panel. It may be swung in and fast- 
ened, shutting the pigs away from the 
trough, until the feed is put into it. 
With this arrangement, only as many | 
pigs as can easily get to a trough of | 
moderate dimensions should be fed to- 
gether. 

Detailed drawings showing the di- | 
mensions of this trough can be found | 
in Bulletin 188 of the Colorado Agri- 
cultural College Experiment station. 
This bulletin will be sent upon re- 
quest.—C. S. Anderson, Colorado Ag- 
ricultural College. 





WASHING THE SHEEP, 








With the coming of spring time 
comes the annual observance of the 
rite of washing the sheep. With many 
boys upon the farm this is) a matter 
of annual interest. Some time in May 
the sheep are driven to a pool in a 
nearby stream, and there immersed 
in the water, and the dirt and grease 
washed out of their wool. After they 
have been washed, they are driven 
home, and as soon as the wool has 
again become dry and assumed a bit 
of natural lustre comes the time of 
clipping. When sheep are clipped, it 
is then easy to apply some good ver- 
min destroyer, or to “dip” the sheep, 
as is now commonly done. 

Sheep washing is usually done on 
a warm, sunshiny day. It is not done 
until the water in the streams has 
lost some of its winter chill, and is 
rapidly becoming warm. At this time 
there is need for little apprehension 
of doing the sheep any harm, provid- 
ed they are not allowed to get their 
heads under the water. If care is ob- 
served it is a good plan to follow, for 
there is really more profit to be made 
in selling wool that has been washed, 
for a few cents more per pound, than 
selling wool that is unwashed for less, 
for the owner can rest assured that 
the buyer always takes care that the 
dockage he takes off dirty wool will 
be big enough to reimburse him both 
for the amount of dirt that he gets 
and for the trouble of getting rid of 
it. 

When sheep are being washed is a 
good time to have a pair of shears 
close by. The ewes, once they have 
been well washed off, should be “tag- 
ged,” that is, the locks of wool that 
are in places where they would again 
become quickly soiled, should be 
clipped off. This will allow of the 
sheep running for a day or so before 
clipping, and still keep their fleeces 
in good condition. This wool, or 
“tags,” if well washed, will sell at a 
good price and should be saved. 











FENCING FOR SHEEP. 





The fencing problem has always 
loomed up big to the beginner in 
raising sheep. It is not, however, a 
very difficult one if it is undertaken 





in an intelligent manner. It does not 


RATS AND MI 
: QUICKLY EXTERMINATED 


“No cats, poisons or traps needed. 
the secret and nee them away forever. 
yet perfectly harmless except to 
Secret originally cost $100, but we witt send 
it post paid for only. 25 cents.” 

The above advertisement has appeareq in 
many magazines. Send me 25 cents for n» 
high-class assorted post cards, and [ 
send you the Rat and Mice exterminator re- 
ceipt FREE. Your money returned if you 
are not entirely satisfied. Address 


. MILTON Boss, 
4421 17th Ave., Roek Island, Ty 


require a heavy fence to hold sheep, 
but barbed wire will not make satis- 
factory sheep fence. Most sheep 
raisers use a fence constructed of 
woven wire from 30 to 42 inches high, 
with from five to nine horizontal 
wires ang 16 to 20 stays to the rod. 
Any fence coming inside these limits, 
if put up with a post each 14 to 16 
feet, will prove satisfactory for sheep. 
If a 30-inch woven wire is vged, it 
should have at least one barbed wire 
on top of it. It usually pays to put 





one or two barbed wires on top of the om ——ae 
woven wire, however, as this will FREE oo7y2cras 
make a fence that will turn horses GneCamera gad complete 

and cattle, as well as sheep.—North fastrustions Just cond Ga 
Dakota Experiment Station. Py ey! , we send yoq 
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It is surprising how the hog oilers 
and rubbing posts rid the hogs of the 
lice. The hogs approve of them and 
rub it in and get relief. 





Peaple's Supply Co., Dept, 
716 Lucas Ave. St. Louis Me 
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FREE SILVERWARE 


We have just received a fresh ship- 
ment of these beautiful 26-piece Elec- 
tric Silver Sets from the factory. They 
won't last long. Send for your set to- 
day. We refund your money if you are 
not satisfied. 


| 26-Piece Electric Silver Set 
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We Want You to Have a Set of This Silverware 


We have in the past made many fine premium offers of silverware to readers 
of Colman’s Rural World, but this is the first time we have ever been able to offer 


@ complete electric Silver Set on such a liberal offer. And please don’t think be- 
cause we are giving away this splendid set on such lideral terms that it is the 
ordinary cheap silverware which is plated on a brass base and consequently changes 
color and has that “brassy” look just as soon as the plating wears off. This set 
which we offer you here is ¥ Plated on a white metal base, therefore each and 
every piece is the same color all the way through and will wear for years. As shown 
in the above illustration there are 26 pieces in this set-—6 Knives, 6 Forks, 6 Tea- 
spoons, 6 Tabiespoons, Sugar Shell and Butter Knife. Bach piece is full regulation 
size for family use, the handleg._are handsomely emb d and decorated with the 
beautiful Daisy design which is now so popular and fhe blades of the knives and 
bowls of the teaspoons and tablespoons are rfectly plain and bright polished. 

It is only because we buy this set in large quantities direct from the factory 
that we are able to secure it at’a price that enables us to make the remarkable 
offer below. It is by far the greatest value we have ever offered. We will send this 
beautiful 26-Piece Electric Silver Set exactly as illustrated and described to any 
address upon the terms of the following special offer. 

We have sent hundreds of these 26-Piece Electric Silver Sets to our readers, 
and in every case the subscriber has been delighted beyond measure. We are 80 
sure that this 26-Piece Electric Silver Set will please and satisfy you that we make 
this offer,—and if you are dissatisfied after you get the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set 
we will refund your money, or send you another set. You know we couldn’t m 
such an offer unless this 26-Piece is exactly as we represent it. 


How To Get This 26-Piece Silver Set Free 


Send us a one year’s new or renewal subscription to Colman’s Rural World at 
our special price of $1.00 and 25 cents extra to help pay postage and packing 
charges on the 26-piece Electric Silver-Set—total $1.25, and the complete 26-Piec@ 
Silver Set will be sent you by return mail—all charges paid. If you cannot get & 
new subscription to Colman’s Rural World just send us $1.25 and we will add & 
one year’s subscription to your own subscription to Colman’s Rural World. T 
offer may not appear again. Remember, for $1.25 you get Colman’s Rural World 
one year, and in addition we send you the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set—all charged 
prepaid. Sign the coupon below today before this offer is withdrawn. 

Colman’s Rural World, 


Sign This Coupon Today 
Louis, Mo, 
Enclosed find $1.25 to pay for a one year’s subscription to Colman’s Rural Wworlé: 


It is understood that you are to send me the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set—® 
charges to be prepaid. If I find the 26-Piece Biectric Silver Set ig not better tha 
you claim, 1 will return it to you, and you are te send me back my money. 
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AND THE KITCHEN 


fhe Home Circle ts a eae lace 
for weekly gatherings of the Rural 
World family, ll of its members are 
invited to meet here in correspondence 
and good fellowship. Send lots of 
letters and get really acquainted. 


The Kitchen is a factor in the Home 
Circle that no one can do without. 
Help to make it helpful, by sending 
for publication suggestions on how to 
make and do the things that are 
made and done in the kitchen. Tell 
others your ideas and experiences. 














JUNE, 





The breath of June is in the air, 

With scents of roses everywhere; 

And in the skies there’s more of blue, 

And nature’s smiling now on you. 

The air is fresh, there’s balmy breeze, 

And leaves are full upon the trees. 

So lovely is this month, ’tis said, 

That brides prefer this month to wed, 

And now I’ve guessed the reason why— 

There’s stacks and stacks of roses 
nigh, 

And with flowers they can covered be, 

And wont to view life cheerfully. 

If one and all keep sweet as flowers, 

Then naught would come but happy 
hours— 

And love and flowers go hand in hand 

To bless the people of our land. 

St. Louis ALBERT E. VASSAR. 





GENIUS AND MAGAZINES, 





To the Honmre Circle:—I often think 
that the appearance of a literary ar- 
ticle in the large magazines is not al- 
ways an ear mark of literary merit. 
The magazine considers so much in 
an article remote from native genius, 
they do not always publish the meri- 
torious articles. They are sticklers 
for accuracy that is very likely to be 
overlooked in real composition, such 
as punctuation, neatness, technical er- 


rors and for that already acquired 
reputation that one dreaming of mag- 
azine publicity must first acquire, 


that it is not necessary for one to try 
those bigger publications until he has 
become proficient in all these things. 
It is best to write for papers who are 
more charitable to budding genius. 

Many have opened the doors of these 
castles of fame through the medium 
of such helpers as home circle weekly 
hewspapers and so forth, like John J. 
Ingalls, Eugene Ware and the great 
American poet, Riley. For a young 
writer to bombard a magazine for 
recognition is like bombarding a fort- 
ress with a shotgun. 

Write for any editor who is char- 
itable enough to give you space. Get 
the habit and you may succeed. 

A goodly quantity of egotism is es- 
sential, but silent contempt of the 
reader will cool you down by and by 
and you'll begin to think more serious 
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postpaid for on 


Century Mercantile Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


big Sleeping Doll FREE 


This fine sleeping 
doll is nearly two 
feet tall, and is all 
the rage. She has 
slippers, com plete 
underwear, stock- 
ings, etc. Dress is 
very »vrettily made, 
half length, and 
trimmed with lace; 
also has a Iittle 
chatelaine watch, 
with fleur-de-lis pin. 
You can dress and 
undress this doll just 
like a real baby. Has 
curly hair, pearly 
4g teeth, rosy cheeks, 
beautiful eyes, and 
goes to sleep just ag 
natural as life when 
you lay her down. 


This doll free for 
selling only 20 of our 
magnificent art and 
religious pictures at 

cents each. We 
trust you with pic- 
tures until sold, and 
give an extra sur- 
rise gift for prompt- 
fast your name. 





THE HUME NIRSLE 





of the demands of the reading public 
and have a higher conception of oth- 
er’s efforts——“Goose Quill,” Missouri. 





THE SOLILIQUY OF A BAIL OF 
BROOM CORN, 





To the Home Circle:—Oh, my! Oh, 
me! Here I am at last in this long, 
dark building. It seems but yester- 
day that I was in a seed store, just 
as tiny seeds, when in came a farm- 
er and bought us. Then we were car- 
ried to his wagon and thrown in, 
and -were carried far out into the 
country. Then we were put into a 
planter box, and from there into the 
damp cold earth. 

Here we lay for days, and might 
have lain for ever. The sun came out 
bright and warmed the earth. Then 
we felt strange and large; our shell 
burst and a tiny shoot came out, 
growing upward and pushing the 
earth aside until it saw the sunlight. 

How glad and happy we were then, 
seeing which of us could reach near- 
est the sun! In our efforts to grow 
you could often hear us crack and 
snap. 

As we grew larger a man came to 
the field with a team of horses, driv- 
ing up and down each row. How we 
dodged for fear those big feet would 
trample upon us! We would hardly 
get our breath when, oh,- something 
was throwing clods at us, covering 
some of us up and leaving them to 
die. Those that were left grew faster 
now, but alas, soon we were again 
treated in this same rough way. 

At last we were left to grow in 
peace. Then we grew taller, putting 
out a boot at the top of the stalk. 
Soon out came long straws with seeds 
at the end of each. Still we grew, 
enjoying the quiet peaceful dewey 
nights and the bright sunshine of the 
day, until the seeds grew larger. How 
proud we were of our long’ green 
stems, with the red seed! 

One morning, as we were waving 
so proudly in the breeze, we saw 12 
men standing at the end of the field. 
How we trembled when we heard the 
owner say “pull all that is ripe.” So 
they came and took fast hold of the 
stalk with one hand, grasped us in 
the other and tore us roughly from 
the stalk. When the man had his 
arm full of heads, a stalk was bent 
down and we were laid upon it on 
the ground. Here we were damp and 
cold, losing some of our freshness. 

In three days those large horses 
came again. They did not come near 
us this time. We were lifted care- 
fully and laid into the wagon, where 
we were hauled to the edge of the 
field. There we were put into a rick 
where we stayed for three weeks. 

One morning we were surprised to 

see a big box being fastened down 
near us. Then we saw another queer 
looking machine with a large roller 
full of spikes. Soon everything 
seemed to be in readiness. Rude 
hands came and carried us to a table 
where we were. straightned, then 
passed along to the man that stood 
near the big roller full of spikes. He 
gathered up a handful of us and held 
us against those spikes, which tore 
all the seeds from our stems. Then 
we were passed on, all torn § and 
bruised, to another man who carried 
us to the big box where we were laid 
carefully. When the box was full, 
wires were put around us, a big lever 
Was used to press us down, the wire 
was twisted and fastened, and we 
were held fast. The lever was loos- 
ened, and we were kicked ott upon 
the ground. 
Soon we were gathered up into a 
wagon and hauled to town. Here we 
were put upon a car. When the car 
was full of bales, we were taken 
miles and miles to a large city, then 
unloaded upon large trucks, and 
dumped there, where we are now. I 
wonder how long we shall stay here 
or where we shall go next! “I could 
tell you,” said a broom, Which had 
been standing by, a silent listener.— 
Mrs. J. K., Arkansas. 


THE PEACE KEY-NOTE. 











The key-note of the demands con- 
cerning women’s relation to war was 





FEOPLE’S SUPPLY CO., Dept. BE. Wa 
St. Louis, Ma. 


sounded at The Hague Conference by 








Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, when she 
dramatically analysed four points pe- 
culiarly of interest to women: “First, 
that modern war affects non-combat- 
ants more than the soldiers in the 
field; second, that as the mothers of 
the human race, women are the nat- 
ural custodians of human life and 
should use their endeavors to prevent 
men from destroying it; third, that 
women will be called upon to repair 
the awful ravages of war, and fourth, 
that women occupy the unique posi- 
tion of being able to protest against 
war without being called cowards.” 





DISEASES AMONG CHILDREN IN- 
CREASE IN SUMMER, 





During summer is the time of year 
when the greatest amount of intestin- 
al diseases, and consequent death, 
occur among babies and little chil- 
dren. When asked the cause of ‘this, 
Doctor M. P. Ravenel, professor of 
bacteriology and preventive medicine 
at the University of Missouri, said 
that many of the disorders of the di- 
gestive tract, such as dysentery, di- 
arrhea and cholera infantum were 
due to dirty and spoiled milk. - 

“Much of this dirt,” said Doctor 
Ravenel, “comes from the stable and 
is made up in large part of intestinal 
discharges of the cow herself. In 
some cases disease germs, like tu- 
bercular bacillis, the germ of foot and 





moth disease, garget, and septic sora 
throat, come directly from the cow 
into the milk. During the summer, 
however, diseases of the digestive 
tract most prevalent in children, 
which cause a large death rate, are 
often brought about by an excessive 
number of ordinary germs found in 
the intestinal tract of cows, many of 
which bring about rapid souring and 
decomposition of the milk with pro- 
diction of poisonous products. 

“Udders and flanks of cows should 
be cleaned and moistened before milk- 
ing. The milker should have clean 
hands and the milk can should be 
cleaned and sterilized where possible. 

“Milk which is used in manufac- 
turing ice cream should have _ the 
same care. Ice cream made from 
pure ingredients is a wholesome and 
nutritious food for even young chil- 
dren, and its use should be encour- 
aged. It is now largely used also by 
convalescents with the best of re- 
sults. 

“It should always be remembered 
that good work done in a deiry may 
be spoiled by careless handling of 
the milk in the home.” 





A cloth wrung lightly from kero- 
sene and hung out to air until the 
odor has evaporated makes an excel- 
lent dust cloth. A little raw linseed 
oil added to the kerosene makes it 
better. 





Short Cuts for 





IV. In the Sewing Room 


the Housewife 








By Nettie E. Maxwell, University of Wisconsin. 
OR the housewife with children. shifting materials and worker's posi- 
there probably is no more lin- tion so often. 


gering task in her home, than 


that of sewing. 


The making and mending of the 
children’s clothing and the remodeling 
of “out of fashion” clothing for her- 
self, is a problem always confronting 
the mother. 

That there is need of the sewing 
machine in the home is admitted, and 
there is much of the family clothing 
that can and should be purchased 
ready made. The day when the house- 
wife made the sheets and pillow-cases, 
shirts, overalls, jackets, window cur- 
tains, etc., has passed and the pro- 
gressive housewife of today will turn 
this sewing over to the factory, there- 
by saving her strength and time for 
more important problems. Factory 
made garmentS are now becoming 
more satisfactory in quality and more 
reasonable in price and women should 
encourage this industry, which re- 
lieves them of the drudgery of sewing. 

In the home, the sewing room 
should be light, well ventilated and 
fitted with convenient equipment. 
Plenty of fresh air, sunlight, and a 
pretty view from the sewing room 
window, do much toward making sew- 

ing more attractive. To lighten the 
work it is of primary importance that 
there be order in the sewing room and 
the equipment kept in good condition. 

The machine should be cleaned and 
oiled occasionally, the scissors kept 
sharp and the sewing materials, such 
as thread, buttons, hooks and eyes, 
ete., kept at hand in a sewing basket 
or hamper. A sewing table, of the 
proper height for the one using it, is 
necessary. A pair of large scissors 
for cutting will be found a time-saver, 
and will cut a smoother edge. Self- 
threading needles save time and an- 
noyance in threading the needle. 

There is a combination now of ma- 
chine head and sewing table which is 
a great convenience. A motor is at- 
tached to run the machine. Any drop 
head machine can easily be converted 
into this combination. 

A housewife would save herself 
much annoyance and exhaustion and 
shorten her sewing tasks if she would 
plan to sew during those periods, only, 
when she is likely to be uninterrupted. 
She will save much time by complet- 
ing each process started, before tak- 
ing up a new process, e. g., cutting out 
all pieces at a time, basting all, then 
stitching. While the work is just the 
same in this method, much time and 
Useless motions are saved by not 


Such details as the cutting of bias 
pieces, hemming, making button-holes, 
etc., should be done in one continuous 
process. Excepting in particular 
cases, the button-holes should be 
bought ready made, by the yard—also 
hooks and eyes and snap fasteners. 
These can be stitched to the garment 
underneath a flap and be concealed. 


If a number of articles of the same 
kind and size are to be made, it will 
save much time to fold the goods so 
the number required, can be cut out at 
once. Great economy will result if all 
pieces of the pattern are laid on the 
goods before cutting. Fit the pieces 
into each other in a way causing the 
least waste of goods. 

When stitching very thin silk, etc., 
it will make it easier to keep the goods 
from pulling if a piece of paper is 
placed under the seam while stitching. 
The paper may be pulled away easily, 
afterward. 


Anyone wishing to alter a last sum- 
mer’s kimona sleeve waist to stimu- 
late the “set in sleeve” without gath- 
ers, may find the following sugges- 
tion helpful: Draw a line with a pen- 
cil on the pattern of the kimona 
sleeve waist from under the arm in 
front to under the arm in back, curvy- 
ing the line in from the sleeve to get 
the desired length on the shoulder. 
Then rip the under-arm seams of the 
waist, lay it on the pattern and draw 
off the line upon the blouse with 
chalk. Next run a small tuck along 
this line, and hastily stitch it down 
with the edge toward the sleeve, and 
sew up the under-arm seams again. 
When finishéd it positively can not be 
told from the set in sleeve. This 
method can also be followed in mak- 
ing new blouses. 

A convenient bag for trimmings 
from sewing, may be made on a wire 
frame which fits or clamps on to thé 
end of the machine, and into which 
the pieces may be pushed from the 
machine. A large piece of paper 
spread over the floor where sewing is 
done will save much time and annoy- 
ance when the room needs to be 
cleaned. All threads, trimmings, etc., 
can be rolled in paper and dumped 
into waste-basket, and the paper laid 
away for another time. 

In the sewing room, as everywhere 
else, the housewife needs to make her 
head save her motions and time. She 
should accustom herself to using all 
the modern atachments which come 
with her machine, ag they save much 
work. 
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AS IY A DREAM, 





As in a dream I trod the earth, 


Seeing its splendor through dim 
eyes, 

Scarce noting where dull seeds gave 
birth 


To blossoms fit for Paradise. 


As in a dream I saw the world— 
Jaove-fashioned from chaotic void— 

Saw nature in wild tumult Whirl’d 
And all its grandeur once destroy’d. 


As in a dream saw heaven appear 
A far-off spark of light divine; 
Felt its sweet mystic soul draw near, 


And knew that dawning soul was 
mine. 
Missouri, MA¥ MYRTLE. 





FOUR GOOD REMEDIES FOR THE 
HOUSEFLY. 





In addition to screening houses as 
a method of control for houseflies, 


various preparations may be com- 
pounded at home. 
Fly-Tangle, 
A sticky ffy-paper which will al- 


place of tangle-foot, 
may be made by melting a_ half 
pound of rosin and adding enough 
olive, castor, or lard oil to give it 
the consistency of molasses. With 
a brush spread this mixture on small 
sheets of wrapping paper, leaving 
about one inch margin all around. 
Place two sheets with thesticky sides 
together and when desired for use 
pull them apart. This acts as tangle- 
foot and may be used to destroy oth- 
e> insects. 
Poison Fly-Paper. 

A very convenient poisoned fly- 
paper which acts as “dead-shot” may 
be made as follows: 

6 drams. of chloride of cobalt, 

2 ounces brown sugar. 

1. pint boiling water. 

When the chemicals are all dis- 
golved, saturate a blotting paper with 
the solution and allow it to dry. 
When necessary to use, place small 
pieces of this paper in saucers with 
water. The stock solution may be 
kept in a bottle and used by mixing 
a little of it with water. The bottle 
should be labeled “poison.” 

Formaldehyde. 

An easily prepared poison for flies 
can be made by adding a little vine- 
gar or milk to a two-per cent solu- 
tion of formaldehyde. This should be 
placed in flat dishes in various parts 
ef the room. 

Laudanum Mixture. 

‘Another poisonous mixture is made 
as follows: 

One teaspoonful laudanum. 

Half teaspoonful brown sugar. 

Two teaspoonfuls of water. 

Use in the same manner as formal- 
dehyde or poisoned paper. 

The. last. three are very dangerous 
and should be kept away from chil- 
dren and animals. 

The necessary articles for any of 
the above may be purchased in any 
drug store at a reasonable price. 


miost take the 





STRYCENINE FOR SQUIRRELS, 


The department of farm crops of the 
University of Idaho has received a 
number of requests for information 
regarding the use of strychnia for 
ground squirrels. The following is 
used successfully: 

Dissolve one ounce of strychnia sul- 
phate in eight quarts of hot water, 
preferably rain water. After cooling, 
soak one peck of corn for 48 hours in 
this solution, using a tight. vessel to 
prevent evaporation. After drying 
thé corn, it is ready for planting. 

This does not injure the germinat- 
ing qualities. If the corn is subject to 
rain, it will decrease its value as a 
poison. A little sugar added to the so- 
lution is often of value. This should 
be used to sprinkle around holes and 
edges of fields. Seed corn may also 
be treated by this method successfully. 
This will be of advantage where the 
squirrels are working on the rows of 
corn. The solution can be drained off 
from the corn and used again.—Newell 
S. Robb, Idaho Experiment Station. 





If you can’t wear gloves for that 
piece of dirty work, fill under the 
finger nails with soap. When through 
wash the hands thoroughly and have 
clean nails. 





ing name for instructions 











Description 


This magnificent 33-plece dinner set is 
the product of one of the finest and larg- 
est potteries in the world, the old rose 
and gold lteaf design having become fa- 
mous in aristocratic homes. 

In the center of each piece there is a 
cluster of roses depicted in their natural 
colors and surrounded by the brilliant 
green féliage so that almost the only 
thing missing is the fragrance. The rich 
gold leaf border on the edge of each dish 
adds greatly to the beauty of the old 
roses, and makes this a valuable and 


tf beautiful dinner set. 


World Renowned 


Each dish bears the genufne stamp and 
TRADE MARK of the great world-re- 
nowned Owen China Company of Mi- 
nerva, Ohio. This stamp guarantees the 
high superior quality of this set of dishes, 
guarantees them absolutely. It proves to 
you that this is the original Owen china- 
ware. Oh, if you were only able to see 
the dishes themselves, the rich deep red 
of the old roses, which is burned into 
the ware itself so deep that it won't 
wear off, no matter how much or how 
long you use the dishes. 

Bach set is complete and comes nicely 
packed in a neat box and is shipped to 
you by express. We will guarantee, no 
matter how many dishes you may have 
that you will prize this set above all oth- 
ers that you may possess. 





Thousands Write Us Like This 


BETTER THAN SHE EXPECTED. 

The 33-piece dinner set has been receiv- 
ed O. K. It is the prettiest dinner set 
I ever saw—it is just grand. All of my 
neighbors who have seen the dinner set 
want to get a set just like mine.—S. HE. 
McKeithen, Cameron, N. QO, 





WIFE TOO ELATED TO WRITE. 


Lettie Travis (my wife) {s too much 
elated over her dishes just received from 
you to write, so I write for her. They 
are far more beautiful and much better 
ware tham she expected. Please accept 
our thanks for same.—Kelsie Travis, Har- 
din, Kentucky. 





ALL O. K. 


I recetved my dishes, post cards and 
extra surprise all O. EK, and they are 
simply fine.—Meta Reiter, Wheetley, Ark. 

There is hardly a reader of this won- 
derful offer who cannot secure one of 
these beautiful 33-piece dinner sets and 
secure it within a few days after send- 
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41 Extra 
Articles 


14 
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these sets. 


Big Free 
Offer 


11S High-Grade Needles 




















Fill out the coupon below and send 
it In to us and we will send you 4 sam- 


~ ple of our famous needlecase, containing 


an assortment of 115 needles for every 
purpose, including bodkina, darners, etc. 


When you get the sample needlecase 
we want you to show it to 16 of your 
friends and neighbors, and tell them 
about a very special offer whereby each 
person you see can get a needlecase just 
Uke yours, free. 


As soon as we get the coupon below 
with your name and address on it we 
will lay aside one of these handsome 
sets of dishes, and the 41 extra articles, 
and send you the big sample needle- 


case, together with full instructions, 
and everything necessary to make 
the little work easy for you, s0 


that as soon as you finish your work we 
can send you the 33-plece dinner set and 
the 41 Extra Articles by express without 
a minute’s delay. An offer could not be 
more liberal or more fair and we know 
you will be delighted. 


I also Include with each set of dishes 
my special plan for paying all express 
charges on the dishes. My whole pian is 
so simple you can’t fail to earn a set of 
these dishes tf you will only make up 
your mind to do se, 


“wm 


of this wonderful offer, man, woman, boy or girl can get one of 
We have already given away nearly 25,000 sets since we 
started our dish offer, and although we have to pay more for our 
dishes now on account of the war in Europe our great popular offer 
remains the same. Don’t let this opportunity pass or you will regret it when it is too late. Now is the time. 
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41 Extra Articles 
FREE 


The $3-piece dinner set {s not all you 
get by any means. The truth of the mat- 
ter is there is so much to tell about this 
big new gift plan of ours that we cannot 
get it all in this space. It is full of 
SURPRISES and DELIGHTS for those of 
our friends who are willing to lend us a 
helping hand at spare times. 


A Surprise 


The very first letter you get from us 
will surprise you before you open it. It 
will also delight you by telling all about 
the big collection of rare and beautiful 
post cards which we want to give you in 
addition to the dishes, 


Another Surprise 


And still, THAT is not all. One of the 
prettiest surprises of all is kept a secret 
until the day you get the dishes and find 
a pretty present that you knew nothing 
about. Isn’t this a fascinating idea? 
And what makes it even more interesting 
is that we have something nice for every- 
one of your friends and neighbors, too. 
We'll tell you ALL about it as soon as 
we a the coupon with your name 
on 


JUST SEND YOUR NAME 


The coupon starts the whole thing. 
Just send me your name and address. I 
don’t ask you to send any postage or 
anything else—just the coupon. So hurry 
up and send it in. 

When you get the beautiful dishes, 40 
post cards, and the extra surprise pre- 
mium you will say, “How can you af- 
ford to give such beautiful premiums for 
such little work?” Never mind now HOW 
I am able to give these valuable gifts, on 
such a very, very easy plan, the fact re- 
mains that I DO give them only to my 
friends who are willing to lend me & 
helping hand during their spare time. 


SIGN THE COUPON—IT STARTS EV- § 
ERYTHING. j 
































Send No Money 
Century Mercantile Co., 


St. Louis, Me. 







I want to get a 33-piece dinner 
set and the 41 extra gifts. Send 
me the big sample needlecase, and 
tell me all about your big offer. 
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In ordering patterns for waist, give 
bust measure only; for skirts, give 
Waist measure only; for children, give 
age only; while for patterns for 
aprons say, large, small or medium. 


9999. Ladies’ House Dress. 

Cut in seven sizes: 32, 84, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. It 
Tequires 6% yards of 36-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. The skirt meas- 
ures about 2 yards at the lower edge. 


1320—1317. Ladies’ Costame. 

Waist No. 1320 is cut in six sizes: 
$4. 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Skirt No. 1317 is cut in six 
sizes : 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches 
Waist measure. It requires 2% yards 
of 44-inch material for a 36-inch size 
for the waist, and 4 yards of 54-inch 
Materia! for the skirt for a 24-inch 
Size. The skirt measures about 3% 
yards at the foot. Two separate pat- 
terns, 10c for each. 


1305. Dress for Misses and Small 
Women. (With Body Lining.) 


Cut in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. It requires 5 yards of 36-inch 


a Material for a 14-year size, 


























1327. Ladies’ Costume With Converti- 
ble Collar. 

Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 6% yards of 44-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. The skirt measures 
about 3144 yards at its lower edge. 


1110. Girl's = Blouse Dress With 


Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10; and 12 
years. It requires 2% yards of 40- 
inch material with 1% yards for the 
guimpe for an 8-year size. 

1325. Girl's "— Blouse Dress With 


Cut in four sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years. It requires 2% yards of 44-inch 
material with 1% yards for the guimpe 
of 27-inch material, for a 10-year size. 
9794. Boys’ Blouse Suit With Straight 

Trousers. 

Cut in four sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 
years. It requires 314%, yards of 4- 
iach material for an 8-year size. 

9823. Ladies’ House Gown er Loung- 
ing Robe. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 5% yards of 
44-inch material for a medium size. 

1122. Ladies’ One-Piece Apron. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
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Conducted by the President—Essil- 
lyn Dale Nichols, 1527 35th St. Rock 
Island, Illinois, 


Dear Children:—We have some 
especially fine games for this week. 
Our first. prize game was sent in by 
Leetus Crabb, of Slocumb, Ark.: whose 
game is called “Rhyming Lights.” I 
will print the game in Miss Leeius’ 
own words as it was very nicely writ- 
ten. 











Rhyming Lights. 
(Described by Leetus Crabb.) 
One of the players thinks of a word 
which must be guessed by the others; 
and in order to help them discover the 
word (he or she) tells them the name 
of the word that rhymes with it. For 
instance, we will suppose that “book”’ 
is the word thought of—the leader or 
player who thinks of the word iellis 
the others that it rhymes with “look.” 
Each player is then allowed to ask a 
question. The questions and an- 
swers being something like the follow- 
ing: 
Question: “Is it running water?” 
Answer: “No, it is not a brook.” 
Question: “Is it something belong- 
ing to a shepherdess? 
Answer: “No, it is rot a crook.” 
Question: “Is it the name of some- 
thing upon which we hang our 
clothes?” 
Answer: 
Question: 
Answer: 


“No, it is not a hook.” 
“Is it a cozy corner?” 
“No, it is not a nook.” 

Question: “Is it used in school?” 

Answer: “Yes, it is a book.” 

Miss Leetus says this game exer- 
cises the thinking faculties of all and 
I am sure she is right. I will send 
you a prize for this game shortly, Lee- 
tus. Our second prize game was sent 
in by Bonnie Clem, of Maple, Okla., 
who has sent games to the club before. 
Bonnie’s game is called: “The Merry 
Game,” which name is very appropri- 
ate for one of our club games, don’t 
you think? 

The Merry Game. 
(Described by Bonnie Clem.) 

Set ten small ten-pins (clothes pins 
will do) on end in a row six or eight 
inches apart. To begin the game a 
player takes five marbles, kneels on 
one knee about four feet from the ten 








and large. It requires 3% yards of 

36-inch material for a medium size. 

9952. Child’s Dress With or Without 
Tucker. 

Cut in four sizes: 2, 4, 6, and 8 
years. It requires 2% yards of 36- 
inch material for a 4-year size, with 1 
yard for the guimpe. 
1326. Bathing Suit for Ladies and 

Misses, With Bloomers and Cap. 

Cut in three sizes: 14, 16 and 18 
years for misses and in five sizes, 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure 
for ladies. It will require 4% yards 
of 36-inch material for a 16-year size, 
for the suit with bloomers, and 5% 
yards for a 38-inch size. The cap will 
require % yard of 27-inch material 
for either size. 

1011. Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. It requires 3% yards of 36- 
inch material for an 8-year size. 


These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 


send 10 cents for each, additional pat- ' 


tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No. ....... Size ....... Years 


ea: | er. | 


Name 


CeCe COTS ET Oe ET Eee 


Address 





pins (or clothes pins) and rolls the 
marbles one after another toward the 
ten pins, knocking down as many as 
possible. The pins are then reset and 
another player rolls the marbles, and 
sO On until the players have taken a 
turn. Count is kept and the player 
knocking down the most ten pins is 
the winner. 

Bonnie—I am pleased that you are 
taking such an interest in our club. 
You are proving yourself a smart lit- 
tle member. I will send you a prize 
for this game soon. Our third prize 
game was sent in by Adelaide Schall, 
of Redding, Conn., whose game is 
called “Spin the platter.” 

Spin the Platter, 

(Described by Adelaide Schall.) 

The players all sit in a ring except- 
ing one who holds a tin platter and 
stands in the center of the ring. The 
one with the platter gives each player 
in the ring a number, the boys uneven 
numbers and the girls even numbers. 
The player with the platter begins the 
game by spinning the platter on the 
floor and calling a number. The play- 
er whose number is called jumps up 
and tries to stop the platter. If the 
platter falls to the floor before the 
player succeeds in stopping it that 
player must pay a forfeit. 

Adelaide—I am sure our little mem- 
bers will find your game interesting. I 
will send you a prize in a few days. 

Margoret Puckett, Delphina, P. O. 
Your game: “The Cat and the Mouse, 
or Ruth and Jacob,” has been printed 
only under a different name. But if 
you will send me your correct address, 
that is, the remainder of your address, 
I will take great pleasure in sending 
you a prize for the trouble you took 
in sending the game in. Is your state 
Texas? That name was crased. 

Following are names and addresses 
from whom games have been received 
recently: 

Elvira Johnson, Patterson, N. Y.; 
Malinda Spooner, Climax, Neb.; Tla M. 
Yoders, Cambridge, 0.; Hilda Spiel- 
man, Youngsville, N. Y.; Dewey Par- 
nell, Munford, Ala.; Annie Lee Tir- 
ickey, Doe Run, Ga.; Franklin Baber, 
Texhoma, Okla.; Elsie Englehart, 
Chokis, Minn.; Ernestine Queen, Maa, 
W. Va.; Eulo Perkins, Beallsville, 0.; 
Paul Doughty, Strafford, Mo.; Susan 
Walton, Oxford, Tex.; Rosella Reed, 
Rich Hill, Mo.; Lola Thomas, Jackscn 
Springs, N. C.; Ethel Brown, St..Fran- 
cis, Kans.; Wessie L. Harris, Fredo- 
nia, Ky. 

As this is our space limit, I will say 
good-bye and best wishes to you ail, 


HOPPER RECOGNIZED. 

“Even animals show their feelings,” 
remarked De Wolf Hopper, the com- 
edian, to a friend the other day. 
“Only yesterday am animal showed me 
gratitude. I was wandering along a 
stream in the country when I met a. 
cow in great distress. Her calf was 
drowning. I plunged in the water 
and rescued the calif and the grateful 
cow licked my hand.” 

“That wasn’t gratitude,” replied the 
friend. “The cow. thought she had 
twins.” 








Write your name and address in- 
side your gloves as well as inside 
your rubbers. 

In separating eges, if some of the 
yolk gets in the white it may be easi- 
ly and entirely removed by touching 
it with a piece of cleth that has been 
dipped in warm water and squeezed 
dry. 
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The Blood of His 
Ancestors 
By Vaughan Kester 
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(Copyright, 1915. The Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 
(Continued from last week.) 


AVILAND only half heard what 
John said. He was_ standing 
with his hands resting on the 

table, staring straight ahead into va- 
cancy. The whole world would know! 
This stupidly -honest fool, whose in- 
telligence he had always put at zero, 
was the Nemesis in his path. For the 
first time in his life he was cowed. 
He turned to John with a dumb fear 
in his eyes. 

“For God's sake, Norton—do you 
realize what this means?” he criea 
brokenly. “You must stand by me; 
I'll come out all right! Don't go over 
to them—they will never do for you 
what I will!” 

“I hadn't thought of them, or what 
they'll do.” 

“No!” with something of his old 
explosive manner. “You are looking 
to them for your reward when you 
have betrayed me! But what will It 
amount to? A few hundred a year, 
perhaps!” 

“That was what you offered me 
first. ’ 

“Oh, you'll get it from them! It’s 
easy enough to see what your game 
is!” Then, as a last appeal, he cried: 
“You know nothing positively. All I 
ask you to do is to take your money 
—the money I am willing to give you, 
no matter why—and clear out—go 
where you choose—do as you 
please—” 

But John moved toward the door, 
and Haviland read in the tense set 
lines of his face his decision. 

John went down the steps slowly, 
like a man in a daze. It had been the 
most dramatic moment of his life; it 
left him confused and stunned, and 
with an inexplicable fear of the fu- 
ture. 

Soon this fear took a definite form. 
He quickened his pace. He must hur- 
ry home and tell Alice the whole cir- 
cumstance and ask her advice. Per- 
haps he had already committed him- 
self by going to see Haviland! He re- 
volved the matter in his mind. What 
could Haviland do—would he dare ac- 
cuse him? He could run no risks— 
he owed it to Alice and the children 


to take ewery precaution. But how 
was he to protect himself? John 
turned sharply, with a new idea. 


Above all other claims, above the con- 
sideration of self, he owed a duty to 
the stockholders. They had a right 
to know what he knew; he could not 
shield Haviland with his silence. He 
must see one of the directors. He 
paused uncertainly on a street corn- 
er. To whom should he go? At the 
board meetings he had been impressed 
with Mr. Bliss’ kindliness of manner; 
he would go to him rather than to 
any of the others, and tell him what 
he knew of the situation, and resign. 
He was sick of the whole business 
and felt himself unequal to it. He 
glanced around, hoping he might see 
a belated cab, but the street was 
silent and deserted. 

It was three o’clock when he 
reached Mr. Bliss’. Four times he 
halted doubtfully before the door; 
four times he felt his courage ebb 
and flow, and four times he wandered 
aimléssly down the block. The fifth 
time he mounted the steps; there was 
a momentary irresolution, and then 
he rang the bell with a firm hand. 
He felt like a criminal, a conspirator, 
as he stood there, for, after all, Havi- 
land had his good points—only one 
would never have supposed it merely 
from associating with him. He was 
on the point of abandoning his pro- 
ject, when the sickening fear returned 
that in some way he might be impli- 
cated. He thought of Alice and the 
children, and set his lips in grim de- 
termination; he dared not do less 
than protect himself. At last a sleepy 
half-dressed footman opened the door. 

“What do you want?” he asked 
crossly. 

“I must see Mr. Bliss,” and John 
pushed past him into the hall 





“Come in the morning.” 

“I must see him now.” 

“Well, you can’t! He’s in bed.” 

At that moment Mr. Bliss himself 
appeared at the head of the stairs, 
dimly visible in a long white sexless 
garment. 

“What is it, Martin?” he asked. “A 
telegram?” 

“It’s I, Mr, Bliss—Norton—the book- 
keeper from Bliss, Haviland and Com- 


pany. I must see you! It’s a matter 
of the utmost importance,” he said 
earnestly. 


“Martin, light the gas in the library. 
rll be down in a moment, Mr. Nor- 
ton.” 

Ten minutes later he joined John 
down stairs in the library. 

“Now, what is it, Mr. Norton?” he 
asked cheerfully. 

“It’s about the directors’ statement,” 
said John with a troubled air. 

“Well?” his companion interrogat- 
ed, while he bent upon the young man 
a shrewd glance. He wondered if the 
bookkeeper had been purloining the 
funds of the company. 

“I have just come from Mr. Havi- 
land,” John explained. “I want to 
resign. He erpects me to make up 
the statement without going over the 
securities. He has offered me fifteen 
thousand dollars for the kind of a 
statement he wants.” He paused un- 
certainly, and then went on hurried- 
ly: “Last week securities to the value 
of thirty thousand dollars, which I 
supposed were in the safe and which 
should have been there, were returned 
from a broker’s office. Mr. Haviland 
has been speculating. I have known 
this for some time, but I did not know 
that it was with the funds of the com- 
pany until these securities were 
handed me by mistake.” 

“You are quite sure of what you 
say, Norton?’ the director asked. 
“These are very grave charges you 
are making.” 

“I am quite sure, Mr. Bliss. I sup- 
pose he expects to return-every dol- 
lar he has taken,” John added. It 
was a comfort to be able to say a 
good word for Haviland. 

“No doubt—every man who specu- 
lates with money not his own intends 
to do that. Haviland will be called 
on to make good within twenty-four 
hours, and if he can’t—why—” The 
pause was eloquent. He was silent 
for a moment; then he said: *Tell 
me as nearly as you can just what 
passed between you tonight.” 

Slowly and carefully John gave the 
substance of his interview with Havi- 
land, while Mr. Bliss watched him 
narrowly. 

“And you want to resign, Norton?” 
he asked at length. 

“To. 

Bliss laughed shortly. 

“Why don’t you ask for an increase 
of salary—you’ll be more apt to get 
that.” 

“IT haven't told you what I have 
with any hope of that sort, Mr. Bliss,” 
said John a little stiffly. 

“No—of course not. But put the 
notion that you are to resign out of 
your head. More likely you'll be 
asked to help reorganize the com- 
pany under my direction—for Bliss, 
Haviland and Company can’t go 
under, no matter what ducks and 
drakes Haviland has made of our 
money.” 

John came slowly to his feet. 

“I must go home to my wife now,” 
he said, “she will be wondering what 
has kept me so late.” 

“Wait a moment,” said Bliss. “I'll 
go with you. Let me call a cab,” and 
he summoned the footman. 

“It igs very kind of you,” said John. 
“But is there any reason for it?’ 

“It’s just as well. We must see the 
directors before nine o’clock.” 

As John leaned back in his seat in 
the cab, Bliss said kindly: 

“You look worn out, Norton.” 

“I am tired,” he admitted; but be- 
yound his fatigue and weariness he 
was feeling a sense of peace, security 
and hope. His old ambition, long 
dead, as he told himself, stirred with- 
in him. After all—after all the wait- 
ing and doubt and fear, success had 
come at last when he least expected 
it. 

The cab drew up before the dingy 
flat-house where he lived, and John 
sprang lightly to the pavement. They 
entered the building. It was_ sstill 
quite dark in the narrow halls, but 





as they came to the landing before 
his own door John gave a start. Two 
men were standing there; one was 
Haviland, and the other a stranger. 
Over their shoulders he caught a 
glimpse of Alice’s white scared face. 
Hearing his steps, Haviland turned 
with a hungry wolfish look. 

“That is the man,” he said shortly. 
“Arrest him.” 

The stranger moved forward, but 


Bliss, coming slowly up the dark 
stairs, said gently: 
“It’s too late. It’s no use—I 


wouldn’t do that!” 

He took the warrant from the detec- 
tive’s hand and tore it into long 
strips, while he and Haviland gazed 
into each other’s eyes. 

(THE END.) 





METHODS FOLLOWED IN COMMER. 
CIAL CANNING. 





The United States Department of 
Agriculture will shortly issue, under 
the title “Methods Followed in the 
Commercial Canning of Foods.” , a 
professional paper of 79 pages which 
gives the results of extensive studies 
of factory methods. The bulletin de- 
votes chapters to the following: Mod- 
ern factory equipment and methods; 
containers; the label; use of the term 
“canned;” spoilage; effect of heat and 
cold; cost of canned foods campared 
with fresh; extent of the canning in- 
dustry in the United States; packing 
seasons; experimental work; detailed 
consideration of the various products. 

These chapters give details of the 
processes used in preparing different 
types of sirups and in handling all of 


the common fruits and vegetables 
which are canned in commercial 
quantities. It also devotes some 


space to the canning of shrimp, crabs, 
fish, and oysters, and to such canned 
specialties as string beans, hominy, 
sauerkraut, and soup. 

The information is stated in a tech- 
nical way and deals only with the 
preparation of foods with factory ma- 
chinery and in large quantities. It 
does not deal at all with household 
canning processes or appliances. 

The bulletin can be obtained from 
the editor and chief, division of pub- 
lications, Washington, D. C., as long 
as the depariment’s supply for free 
distribution lasts. Thereafter it can 
be purchased from the superintendent 
of documents, Government Printing 
Office. 





When the seats of your wicker 
chairs begin to sag, wet them thor- 
oughly on the under side and turn 
upside down in the sunshine to dry. 
They will shrink back into place. 
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PRESERVING EGGS BY 
WATER-GLASS METHOD, 








The prices charged for eggs in the 
fall, and especially the winter months, 
are beyond the prices which those of 
ordinary means can afford; while ip 
the spring and summer, when eggs 
are sold at reasonable prices, there 
is also an overproduction and conse- 
quently an over-stocking of the mar- 
ket. The over-supply either reaches 
the cold storage for winter trade, or 
is desiccated, preserved, packed or 
wasted. 

The water-glass method for pre 
serving eggs was first made known to 
us about 16 years ago, and ever since 
that time there~has been an increas- 
ing demand for water-glass for this 
one purpose. 

In 1905, Professor R. W. Thatcher 
summarized in a bulletin the conclus- 
ions reached in preserving eggs in 
different ways by various investigat- 
ors, as well as incorporating the re- 
sults of his experiments. According 
to his findings, the lime and water- 
glass methods appeared to give the 
most satisfactory results and finally 
he gave preference to the latter, be- 
cause of the fact that the water-glass 
method did not seem to impair the 
quality to any marked degree as was 
noticed in the case of the lime-water 
method which produced an _ undesir- 
able chalky flavor. 

Selecting Eggs. 

The eggs should be collected daily 
from clean nests only, and from 
healthy flocks. It is preferable to use 
infertile eggs and thereby eliminate 
the possibilities for embroynic devel- 
opment and subsequent spoiling. In 
no case should old, _ sun-baked, 
cracked or thin-shelled eggs be used. 
Cracks are usually detected by gently 
tapping the eggs or candling them. 

Container—Any receptacle that is 
impervious to and does not corrode 
in water is suitable for holding the 
eggs and water-glass solution. Gen- 








$250 FOR RELIABLE MAN OR WOMAN; 
Distribute 2,000 free pkgs. Borax Powder 
with Soaps, etc., in your town. No money or 
experience needed. W. Ward Co., 214 Insti- 
tute, Chicago. 
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Every person needs a 
Strong, Steel Lock Box of 
this kind. Deeds, Mort- 
gages, Bonds, Notes, In- 
surance Policies and Pri- 
vate Papers are too valu- 
able to have pigeon-holed 
loosely about the house. 
Even though you keep 
them permanently in a 
safe deposit vault, it is 
dangerous to carry them 















This Steel Document 
Box is _ constructed of 







by 2 in. deep. It Insures Safety and Sa 
papers go unprotected another minute. 
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Address 





Bessemer steel and heavily coated with black enamel. 
Lid fits closely into a grooved edge on the bottom half. Hinges are on inside. It 
locks with an individual key and just fits your coat cket. Size 11 in. long, 5 in. wide 


This Steel Document Box 


Made of Bessemer Steel. 
Sent Anywhere in the U. S. Prepaid 


Fire and Burglar Proof. 








You can’t cut it with an ax 


Worry. You should not let your 


Send for the box at once, 


Our FREE Steel Document Box Offer 


Send us 75 cents and we will extend your subscription six months to Colman’s 
Rural World, and also send you a great big weekly paper for a full year, called “Our 
Country,” which is the weekly edition of a famous daily paper, and we wil! forward 
immediately prepaid and Free the Steel Document Box shown above. 


Fill in this Coupon and Mail Now For Free Document Box. 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 


St. Louis, Mo. 









and the Steel Document Box, pre 








St. No. P, O. Box, 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, St. Louis, Mo. 


Gentlemen—Enclosed please find 75 cents, for which extend my subscription 
six months to Colman’s Rural World, and send me “Our Country” one full yeat 
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erally, glazed earthenware jars, gal- 
yanized tubs or buckets and wooden 
tubs or kegs are. used. In case of 
wooden receptacles it is desirable to 
jet them stand filled with water sev- 
eral days, then empty and scald be- 
fore using. 

The size of the container will de- 
pend upon the number of eggs to be 
preserved. The receptacle should be 
just large enough to hold the eggs 
submerged in the water-glass solu- 
tion. A larger container means an 
pnnecessary expenditure and waste- 
fulness in the use of the water-glass 
solution. 

Below is given convenient size jars, 
which can he purchased from local 
gealers; the approximate number of 
eges (average size and volume) they 
will hold, together with the pints of 
water-glass solution that will be re- 
quired to cover the eggs. 

Size of container, 1 gallon; will 
hold 40 eggs; water-glass required, 3 
pints, 10 ounces. Size of container, 
2 gallons; will hold, 80 eggs; water- 
glass required, 7 pints, 3 ounces, 
Size of container, 3 gallons; will hold 
120 eggs; water-glass required, 10 
pints, 13 ounces. Size of container, 
4 gallons; will hold, 160 eggs; water- 
glass required, 14 pints, 6 ounces. 
Size of container, 5 gallons; will 
hold, 200 eggs; water-glass required, 
18 pints. Size of container, 10 gal- 
lons; will bold, 400 eggs; water-glass 
required, 36 pints. 

Water-Glass or Sodiam Silicate. 

Frequently the albumen of water- 
glass preserved eggs is less vscid 
and cccasionally slightly pink in ap- 
pearance. These abnormalities are 
thought to be due to free alkali con- 
tained in some of the poorer prepara- 
tions of water-glass sold on the mar- 
ket. Water-glass or sodium silicate 
syrup should contain approximately 
one part of sodium oxide to every two 
and seven-tenths parts of solicon di- 


oxide and be of a consistency of 
about 38 degrees Beaume. 

Strength of. solution—The pronor- 
tion of water-glass to water required 
for preserving eggs varies. Some 
have successfully preserved eggs in 
proportions of one part of water- 


glass to twenty parts of water; oth- 
ers have used more concentrated so- 
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Don’t Wear | 
A Truss! 


After Thirty Vears’ Experience I have Pro- 
duced An Appliance for Men, Women or 
Children That Cares Ruptere. 


I Send It On Trial. 


If you have tried most everything else, 


ecome to me Where others fail is where ft 
have my greatest success. Send attached 
<eupon today and I will send you free my 





The above is ©. E. Brooks, inventor of the 
Appliance, who cured himself and who is 
new giving others the benefit of his 


experience. If ruptured, write 
him teday at Marshall, 
Mich. 


Mustrated book on Rupture and its cure, 
showing my Appliance and giving you 
Prices and names of many people who have 
it and were cured. It gives instant re- 
when all others fail. Remember, I use 
80 salves, no harness, no lies. 
I send on trial to prove what I say is true. 
are the judge and once having seen my 
Wustrated book and read it you will be as 
ithusiastic a» my hundreds of patients 
Whose letters you can also read. , Fill out 
free coupon below and mail today." It's well 
Worth your time whether you try my Ap- 
ce or not. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
‘Mr. C. E. Brooks, 
1926A State St., Marshall, Mich. 
Please send me by mail, in plain wrap- 
ber, your illustrated book, and full in- 
formation about your Appliance for the 
“ure of rupture. 
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lutions. ‘The proportion to be used 
will depend largely wpon the length 
of time desired to keep them  pre- 
served. For the shorter periods per- 
haps the weaker solutions will do, 
but it is safer to use a proportion of 
one part of water-glass to twelve 
parts of water than, say, one with 
fifteen parts of water. The best re- 
sults, however, have been obtained 
where the eggs have been preserved 
in a solution containing one pint of 
water-glass to nine or ten pints of 
water. 

There is on record a case where 
eges were preserved for three years 
in water-glass without any observed 
undesirable alterations. Such experi- 
ments have been made merely to de- 
termine to keeping qualities of the 
eggs in such solutions and to learn 
the chemical effect of the sodium sili- 
cate on the food content in the egg. 
In all investigations thus far reported, 
it has been found that the quantity 
of silicate in the preserved eggs is 
‘no greater than in unpreserved ones; 
as much coagulum is obtained, and in 
no case has shrinkage been observed. 

The outer part of the shell at least 
has been altersd by immersing the 
eggs in this solution since much larg- 
er quantities of silica is found in the 
shells of the preserved eggs com- 
pared to the quantity found in the 
shells of unpreserved ones. This ad- 
ditional silica in the form of sodium 
silicate found in the shell composition 
completely envelopes the shell as a 
film which shuts out ail air passages 
and consequently eliminate the un- 
sirable changes usually found in un- 
treated eggs. 

Boil the Water. 

Owing to the fact that freshly 
drawn water contains appreciable 
quantities of carbon dioxide, it is re- 
commended to boil the water so as to 
free the gas before using as the di- 
latent; otherwise, the gas will com- 
bine with the sodium in the sodium 
silicate, forming the undesirable so- 
dium carbonate and hydrate silica. 
The required quantity of sodium sili- 
eate syrup and boiled water are then 
mixed and thoroughly stirred. When 
cold it is ready for use. 

Water-glass appears to have modi- 
fied the albumen to a slight extent, 
but not to such a degree as to be un- 
desirable for good purposes. With 
the exception of poaching, such eggs 
can be used instead of fresh ones, for 
frying, boiling, scrambling, ccokine, 
as well as various other ways. When 
it is desired to boil them, a pin-hole 
on the blunt side of the egg should 
be made, because of the fact that the 
shell openings are all closed by the 
sodium silicate in this solution, to- 
gether with the pressure developed 
within the egg during the process of 
boiling, causes the shell to break. In 
all instances, wash the eggs in water 
before using. 

Sell As Preserved Eggs. 

The success which a large number 
of people have experienced in putting 
up eggs according to the water-giass 
method has resulted in some persons 
preserving large quantities for com- 
mercial purposes. They should be 
sold as water-glass and not as fresh 
eges. The smoothness of the shell, 
the difficulties experienced in boiling, 
the impossibility to poach, as well as 
the high silica content in shells, are 
all factors to the detection by the ex- 
perienced eye. 

In conclusion, the general opinion 
ef those who have used the water- 
glass method is that eggs properly 
preserved will serve one’s needs 
nearly, if not fully as well, as fresh 
ones and unquestionably better than 
the average cold storage product sold 
upon the market.—Washington State 


pneumonia, as the disease is called 
when it affects very young chicks, is 
a disease of the respiratory system 
caused by a fungous growth which 
develops in the membranes of the 
nostrils, mouth and throat, finally af- 
fecting the luogs. It may, in time, 
extend to the digestive system, pro- 
ducing whitish or yellowish nodules 
in the tissues of the l?ver and even 
the intestines. Sometimes these spots 
are flat and slightly grenish in color, 
due to the growth of the mold on the 
surface of the diseased area. From 
the beginning, the breathing of the 
bird is rapid and difficult. Death re- 
sults from exhaustion or suffocation. 

The disease is caused by eating 
musty or moldy food. The spores are 
most often found in the straw litter 


of chaff that the baby chicks are given | 


to scratch in on the floors of their 
brooder, or in decaying vegetation, or 
in spoiled corn or corn meal. If there 
is an old straw or manure pile, or a 
rubbish heap to which fowls have ac- 


cess, the disease is likely to develop | 


and one bird will transmit it to 
another. It is a disease difficult to 
cure and it hardly pays to try, espe- 
cially in the case of brooder chicks 
which are so weakened that if they 
survive they seldom develop into 
anything but runts. The remedy that 
is generally used is to stir two table- 
spoonfuls of wood tar into a quart of 
warm water... Let the mixture stand 
a few hours, then put the affected 
fowls into a closed box or room where 
the tar water is dropped upon a heat- 
ed brick or stone, thus making a 
vapor which the birds inhale. Care 
should be used not to smother the 
birds. It is also helpful to apply 
flowers of sulphur or tincture of io- 
dine to the diseased passages in the 
mouth and throat. In all cases it is 
much better to burn than to bury the 





bodies of fowls that Wie with asper- 
gillosis. 

Since little can be done in success- 
Tully treating affected fowls, the pur- 


pose of this discussion is to wara 
poultrymen against packing eggs for 
hatching in moldy or damp material, 
against using incubators or brooders 
that have been stored where they 
might gather dampness during the 
winter withont first thoroughly dis- 
infecting them, and above all, against 
permitting fowls, young or oh], ac- 
cess to any moldy litter, decayed 
vegetation, rubbish heaps, manure 


piles where the spores of the fungous 
that cause this disease may be found 
by them. 
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This beautiful Bracelet is all the Ajustable 
| Size wrist, goid plated throughout. E: links. 
fancy engraved beaded with large ruby 
stone. Ring is set with 8 brilliants. Very handsome. Pree 
for selling only 20 of our “nagnilicent art and 
pictures at 10c each. We trast you with pictures 
and give an extra gift of 40 beautiful postcards for prom 


a name today. 
‘eople’s Supply Co.. Dept.n.w 716 Lucas Ave.,&t.Lovig 





BABY GAP 


This pretty baby cap is 
stam on a fine qual- 
yaad 7s lawp. : 
very —_ e 
and may be worked in 
eyelet or solid embroid- 
ery. The cap and our 
8-page illustrated em- 
broidery bookiet sent 
prepaid for only 10 cents. 


Century Mercantile Ce., St. Louis, Mo, 
$e 














70,000 PAID CIRCULATION 


Colman’s Rural World has a fami 
scribers every week. 
these columns. 


buyers every week. 
under any circumstances. 


Colman’s Rural World 


Cash must ac 


Advertising 
Department 


RELIABLE POULTRY BREEDERS 








EGGS—Barred Plymouth Rock—$4 per 


' 
| 
| 
Barred Rocks. | 
j 
| 
100. B. F. Masters, Arlington, Neb. | 

| 

; 





EGGS from pure-bred “Thompson Ring- | 
let” Barred Plymouth Rocks $1.25 per set- 
ting postpaid. Mrs. Edgar Nance, Republic, 
Ao. 





Plymouth Rocks. 


BIG PRIZE-WINNING White Plymouth 
Rocks. Never defeated. Eggs, $1.25 per 15; 
$3.00 per 45. W. W. Liebhart, Nemaha, Neb. 











Orpingtons. 





SINGLE COMB White Orpingtons, breed- 
ers for sale, St. Louis, Cincinnati and Ar- 
kansas state show winners. Males, $2; fe- 
male, $1.25; pens, five birds, $6. W.G. Lan- 
gehennig, Jackson, Mo. 





Rhode Island Reds. 


8s. ©. RED EGGS, 3 pens. 
Thos. Troughton, R., Wetmore, 





Catalog free 
Kans. 











Several Varieties. 


TURKEY BEGGS, Mammoth Bronze, Bour- 
bon Reds, Narragansett and White Holland, 
$3.50 per 12. Yours for an honest deal. 
Watter Bros., Powhatan Point, Ohio. 











Farmers’ Classified Department 


RATE ONLY TWO CENTS A WORD 


ly of over 70,000 paid in advance sub- 


This means that at least 350,000 farm folks are readers of 
Figure the cost of sending each of these readers a personal letter 
each week and then compare that cost with the low rate et which you can reach 
them ALL through the Classified Columns below. 
advertisement, including initials and mumbers which count as words, and multiply 
by two and you will quickly appreciate how low the cost is to reach these 70,000 
No advertisement less than 10 cents accepted—and no fakes 


Count up the words in your 


company all orders. 


ADDRESS, 


718 Lucas Av., St. Louis, Mo. 


SEED AND NURSERY STOCK. 


WHIPPOORWILL, New Era, Black and 
mixed peas delivered your station. Write for 
special prices. B. 8S. W. McOCullar, Boone- 
ville, Mississippi. 


FURE SUDAN SEED—Free of Johnson 
grass; 10 pounds, $2.50 postpaid, by grower 
on experimental farm. H. Branham, 
Slaton, Texas. 

—=_ 


FARMS AND LANDS. 


LATTLE RIVER VALLEY LANDS—Rich 
and cheap, on railroad. Robert Sessiona, 
Winthrop, Ark. 


WILL EXCHANGE—Six well improved al- 
falfa farms, encumbered, for clear property. 
Tate, Howard, Kansas. 


8,000-ACRE RANCH FOR SALE at one- 
half valve. Quick! Snap! one mile eff rafi- 
road. Address owner, A. J. Johnston, 232 
Landers Bidg., Springfield, Mo. 


PRODUCTIVE LANDS—Crop payment er 
easy terms; along the Nerthern Pacific Ry., 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idahe, 
Washington and Oregon. Free literature. 
Say what state interests you. L. J. Bricker, 
44 Northérn Pac. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


—————__ 
PONKES. 
BHETLAND PONTES and complete out- 


fits. Large iustrated catalogue, 10 cents. 
Duniap’e Pony Farms, Williamspert, Ohio. 
. ——— 















































Wyandottes. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 





COLUMBIAN WYANDOTTES—tEeces, $1 








Experiment Station. 





A COMMON CAUSE OF CHICK 
LOSSES. 





That many poultrymen are mistak- 
ing a disease known as aspergillosis 
for bacilliary white @iarrhea is the 
belief of Helen Dow Whitaker, head 
of the poultry division of the State 
College of Washington. The confusion 
more readily resilts because fowls 
affected with either disease show di- 
arrhea accompanied by a whitish dis- 
charge. In both cases affected birds 
mope about with drooping wings, are 
very weak and wish to drink con- 
stantly. Mrs. Whitaker, however, ex- 


| est complete patent 


setting, $5.50 per hundred. Fancy pigeons 
J. J. Pawuls, Hilisbero, Kan. 


Guineas. 
WHITE GUINEaR, $3 per 


$1.50 per fifteén. rs. F. E 
ington, Kan. 








pair. Eges, 
Wentz, Bur- 








* PATENTS. 


PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free*search and report. Lat- 
book free. George P. 
Kimmel, 230 Barrister Building, Washing- 
ton, D. © 





BARGAINS! BARGAINS! Send for free 
magazine, 1,200 bargains. Farm lands, busi- 
‘Our 


j ness chances, any kind, anywhere. 
services free to buyers. Western Sales 
Agency. Minneapotis, Minn. 





FREE FOR SLX MONTHS—AMy gpecia) of- 
fer to introduce my magazine “Investing for 
Profit.” It is worth $10 a «copy to amyone 
who has been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real earning 
power of money, and shows how anyone, ne 
matter how poor, can acquire riches. In- 
vesting for Profit is the only progressive 
financial journal published. It shows how 
$200 grows to $2,200. Write mow and I'll 
send it six months free. H. L. Barber, 477-28 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 
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HELP WANTED. 





THOUSANDS JOBS open to men—women. 
$75 month. Vacations. Short hours. Steady 
work. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR SALE—Thrashing outfit cheap, # 
taken soon. Nearly mew. Harry Dyok 
Moundridge, Kans. 








Common education sufficient. Write 
immediately for list U. 8. Government posi- 
tions now obtainable. Franklin Institute, 
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plains that aspergillosis, or brooder} 


Dep't. W. 167, Rochester, N. ¥, 


WANTED—OW horse books, farm and sale 
catalogs, Wallace Monthly, etc. Send list. 
Horseman, Joplin, Mo., Box 126, Route 4, 
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j Nuggets and Notions 


In Agriculture 
By “Observer.” 











NDIANA has a lazy husband law. 

| If it had also an extravagant 

wife law it might have a bal- 
anced economic and domestic ration. 

A Connecticut woman killed and ate 
a hen in self-defense. It belonged to 
a neighbor, but she was not going to 
let any hen bite her; so she bit first. 
Self-preservation is heaven's first law, 
even down here on earth. 

It begins now to appear, from scien- 
tific investigation, that we should eat 
the skins, peelings or outside dust of 
things if we wish to remain healthy. 
What shall a person do with an apple 
arsenically sprayed? Take it as a 
chill tonic? 

Cottonseed flour and bread there- 
from is an outlook that is new and 
promising. We do not yet eat the 
stones directly, but lime comes into 
our systems by means of the plants 
we grow in an anti-acid soil. Will we 
finally sprinkle lime stone flour into 
our dough? 

Notwithstanding that our experts 
say that Americans cannot have dis- 
tilleries of alcohol on their farms 
that will finish the potatoes, it is said 
that.Germany has 6,000 such plants, 
mostly on country homes grounds. 

Strange to say soft-wood alcohol 
makes grain alcohol, not wood alco- 
hol. 





SWEET CLOVER FACTS, AS DE- 
TERMINED IN COLORADO. 


Hardiness.—Will grow in almost any 
soil and climate. Will make a crop 
where rainfall is light. Will stand 
excessive moisture even doing well in 
seeped and alkalied conditions of soil. 
Makes a paying crop on thin or worn- 
out soils and improves their fertility. 
Thrives on the heaviest clay or adobe 
and will grow in almost clear sand. 
Does not winter-kill. Stand close 
pasturing. Will grow in soils and cli- 
mate not adapted to alfalfa and will 
prepare the way for tbat crop. 

Pasture.—Equals alfalfa. Comes 
earlier in spring. Can be pastured 
after the middle of the first season if 
planted in the spring. Seldom causes 
bloat in livestock, Furnishes very 
heavy pasture the second-year. Pas- 
ture will be permanent as it reseeds 
itself. 

Hay.—For best results should be cut 
early and often. White bi-ennial must 
be cut high to avoid killing. Yellow 
bi-ennial can be cut’ close to the 
ground and makes an extra hay crop 
as it is of rapid early growth. It is 
fine of stem and branch with no waste 
from coarseness when thickly seeded. 
Nearly equal to alfalfa in quality and 
quite equal in tonnage. 

Fertilizer.—It has a large and deep 
root system that penetrates the hard- 
est soil and dies every second year, 
leaving tons of well distributed humus 
per acre in the ground. —Superior to 
alfalfa in this respect. Has property 
of gathering nitrogen from the air and 
leaving it in the soil for the benefit of 
future plant growth. Here it is again 
equal to alfalfa. Remember, this 
plant will thrive on thin and poor soils 
and build up by the above processes 
and make them capable of producing 
other clovers, grains and grasses. 

Its Place.—It has passed the experi- 
mental stage in all the above partic- 
ulars and can be depended upon as a 
standard crop under the most trying 
conditions, 

‘ Seeding.—For pasture, hay or fer- 
tilizing crop sow 15 to 18 pounds of 
hulled seed per acre; 10 to 12 pounds 
for seed crop. Drill or broadcast in 
fine firm seed bed, with or without 
grain crop in April, May or June. Suc- 
cessfully used to thicken up scanty or 
wornout pastures. For this purpose 
use any wiethod that will work the 
seed into the surface of the soil. 

- Variety.—The foregoing particulars 
are borne out by the experiences of the 
many successful growers of the mam- 
moth Yellow Blossom Biennial Sweet 
Clover in the San Luis valley of 
Colorado where the altitude is 7,500 
feet and where this variety has been 








adopted as the standard. It should 
not be confounded with the small an- 
nual variety.—Geo. S. Seeley, Colorado. 





PRACTICAL DAIRYMAN TELLS 


Mr. J. C. Graham, 
Idaho, sees. the dairy business from 
the standpoint of maintaining the fer- 
tility of the soil. He pertinently asks 
the strictly grain farmer if his chik- 
dren can do as he has done. The dairy, 
says Mr. Graham, represents stability 
and permanence. It means improved 
farms not only so far as. buildings, 
fences, etc., go, but also represents an 


enriched soil. Mr. Graham uses le- | 


gumes. He rotates crops. He does 
not use the fallow system. He hauls 
in straw from his less thrifty neigh- 
bors and uses it as absorbent for 
liquid manure. He also hauls manure 
from his neighboring farms. His farm 
is not only keeping its fertility, but is 
actually increasing in crop yield. 


~ 
+ 








a dairyman of | 








"Why Shouldn't You Bm 
As Low As Any Dealer 


Will Be Sent to You For a "7 
Year’s Trial 


More than 250,000 people have made a big saving on a 
high-grade piano and a first-class organ in_ purchasing 
by the Cornish plan—and so can you. ¢ offer to 
you an instrument, freight paid if you wish, with 
that if it is not sweeter and richer in 
tone and better made than any you can find elsewhere 
at very much more than We ask, you may at any time , 
within a year send it back at our expense, and we will 
return any sum that you may have paid on it, so that f 
the trial will cost you absolutely nothing—you and} 
your friends to be the judge and we to no fault 
with your decision, 
You Choose Your Own Terms 
: Take Three Years To Pay If Needed. The gf *G 
Cornish Plan, in brief, makes the maker prove his instrument and saves you the tidy sum that : 
other manufacturers of high-grade instruments must charge to protect their dealers and agents. 


Let Us Send To You Free The New Cornish Book 


It is the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our latest styles and explains everything you sh 

anew before buying any instrume’ a > ry" weg yen cannot buy any other high- organ or piano anywhere 
earth at as attractive a price. ou shou! ave this im- Ay 
portant information before making your selection. Write Cornish go Washington, N, J 
for it today and please mention Dept. ‘‘S. F'.”’ ¢ Established over 50 Years 














The Genuine 
Belgium 


Melotte 


For 25 Years 
the World’s 
Grand Prize 
Winner 





Self - balancing overhead 
bowl, with steel ball-bear- 
ings, Cannot vibrate. Cast 
iron bowl chamber, lined 
with white bath-tub enamel. 
Greatest skimming efficien- 
cy. Easiest to clean and 
wonderfully easy to operate. 











Monthly Payments 


»| 6. The Melotte — the Wonderful Melotte — 


the Great Belgian Cream Separator—the prize- 

winner all over Europe—now to be shipped anywhere in 

the U. S.—and on the most sweeping introductory offer. The best of all 

separators in Europe or America, yours on this Rock-Bottom free trial offer. 

The Melotte introduced a year ago swept the country even with the 
duty on. Those who knew cream separator values were glad to 

om pay it. Now you pay the same price you would pay in Belgium, 
plus only $1.75 for water freight. 


This ts positively the first bona-fide, no-money-down offer 
ever made on any cream separator, No manufacturer of any cream 
separator ever dared to make such a startling proposition before. All 
others who have ever pretended to offer you a free trial or send their 
separators without any money down have taken care to get. something 

out of you first. But we don't want anything. Your simple 
request brings the great Melotte direct from Chicago to 
your farm so that it can prove its superiority there against. . 
apy cream separator ever made by any manufacturer. z 


» Duty Free—Save $15.25 


The high tariff has been cut right off—the great Melotte comes 
in absolutely free of duty! You win! The American farmer can now get 
the world’s best—the grand prize winner of all Europe—at a price $15.25 
lower than ever before. For the first time in the history of cream sepas + 
rator selling in America the price of this famous imported Belgian 
machine is cut. No duty now. 


Sent Without a Penny Down 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


Your simply word that you would like to see this cream separator in your 
own barn or dairy house brings it to you instantly. We send the Melotte 
without a bit of quibbling or hesitancy. We neither ask nor want 
you tosend a penny. Some people pretend to give you a free trial, 
but they ask you to give them your money first. We don’t want & 

cent of your money, You set it up, give it a thorough test — 
with the milk from your own cows. We give you a free trial 
that ISafree.trial in every sense of the word. It is a free 
trial because we don’t ask you to pay us any money down 
, —there is no C, O. D.—no lease nor mortgage. You keep 

your money right in your own pocket. 


a 


The monthly payments are so small that you will hardly netice them. Yous 
only pay out of your increased profits. You don’t need to be without @ © 


cream separator when you can have the separator right in your own dairy house while youare paying for it. In reality 


you do not pay for it. 


It pays for itself. 


Write today. Do not delay. 


66 : oS faa 
Free Book “Profitable Dairying’’ , 


Place your name and address on this coupon, cut it out and mail 
We will send you free an important book, ‘‘Profitable 
Dairying” telling you everything about cows and dairying—how to feed and 

care for cattle—how to make more money than ever before out of your cows. 
This book is written by two of the best known dairy scientists: Prof, B. H. 
Benkendorf, Wisconsin Dairy School Agricultural College, Madison. Wis., 

* and K. L. Hatch, Winnebago County Agricultura! School, Winreconne, 
Wis. This book has nothing todo with advertising; it is the work of CHICAGO, ILL. 
two eminent authorities on dairying and is of immense value to every Without a 
man who wants to make more money out of his dairy. 


Send the Coupon Today 


Besides the Scientific Book on Dairying this coupon will also 
bring our free catalog describing fully-the Melotte Self- 
Balancing Bow! Cream Separator and telling about the 
Free-Duty Offer and extremely liberal terms, a oO 


it at once. 

















The Melotte Separator ,@ 
~ figt 400, 156 3. ed Cline Be Gia OP 3 i 


o Free Coup 
H. B. BABSON, Mar. 


THE MELOTTE SEPAR 
Dept. a453, 19th St. and California A 


ny obligation on me.s® 
me free and prepaid your booklet,’ F8 
able Deitying, and your special free-t 
Prices on the 
arator, Also full details of your free+ 
monthly-payment, no-money-down offer. 


Name 





liberal terms ever made, Don’t delay. Write today: 
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